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WHAT IF? 





BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


What if some element beyond our ken, 

More subtle than the soft, vibrating air 
Filling infinity, should forever bear 

Outward to silence all the words of men, 

And the forgotten past be read again ; 

What if celestial phonographs are there 
Forever keeping on great tablets fair 

Unending records with unerring pen? 
What if with effortless, immortal art 

The soul of all the past in light and sound 
Is registered within the future's heart, 

And we slow moving on our orbit round 
Should find our sweet, lost past again, and see 
Life’s circle rounded in eternity ? 

--Portland Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The first State labor convention of 
Colorado met in Denver July 15 and 16. 
It was a representative gathering of the 
organized labor of the State. Its platform 
contains the following : 


Sixth—We declare for equal rights to both 
sexes and pledge our hearty support at the next 
general election to the proposition to extend to 
women the right of suffrage. 





—<o>— — 


Week before last a Kentucky judge who 
had to give sentence in a housebreaking 
case in which the offenders were very 
young lads, disliking to commit them to 
the penitentiary in view of its almost cer- 
tain evil influence, summoned the boys’ 
mothers and proposed that the young 
criminals should be whipped in the pres- 
ence of the court. The mothers agreed, 
and the next day appeared in the halls of 
justice with rawhides, which they used 
not only with thoroughness, but with 
such single-hearted energy that the judge 
had to interpose. It is open to question 
whether this sort of punishment is not 
more salutary —especially for youthful 
delinguents—than confinement with older 
and more seasoned wrong-doers. Com- 
pared with the prison, even the whipping 
post and the pillory have their advantages. 
Considering the number of centuries 
through which wrong-doing has been 
popular, the science of penology is singu- 
larly defective. 


=e —— 


Women are said to be ‘the weaker sex.” 
Yet they are longer lived thanmen. Mrs. 
Anne Hyde died, Aug. 24, at Peekskill, 
N. Y., aged 104 years, 3 months, and 26 
days. She was the oldest person, prob- 
ably, in the Empire State. Mrs. Hyde was 
born in Fishkill Village, April 28, 1789, 


preceding by two days the inauguration | 


of George Washington as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. She was the 
oldest pensioner on the rolls of the United 
States Government, her husband having 
been a veteran of the War of 1812. Dur- 
ing the past few years she has had the 
best of health. Although deaf, with a 
poor eyesight and crippled limbs, still she 
had no sick days. Her death was simply 
& giving out of the vital forces. For two 
weeks past she has been growing weaker 
and had no desire to sit up. She passed 


| direct relatives, and for forty years had 
| resided with her grand-nephew, Mr. Stots- 


| bury. 
—————~@e—___—_—_- 


opera in one act, $1,000; for the best 
libretto for a grand or comic opera, $300; 
for the best symphony, $300; for the best 





The peantation that it is best for cone | CONCERNING WOMEN 


to have a vote on school questions is evi- 


dently gaining ground. School suffrage | Miss HazeEt Hour has become editor 


Atlantic, says: 
“ay Yet, depend upon it, as you grow older | 


overture and cantata, $200; for the best 
string quartet, $100. Manuscripts must 
| he sent in for examination between Sep- 
tember Ist and October 15th next. The 
prizes will be awarded about March 14, 
a will see more and more instances and | 194. Mrs. Thurber also explains that 
d ee st Se seneny san Co Se = | ‘to all persons without means, having re- 
; the most ordinary, commonplace | markable talent and showing aptitude for 

I have heard of marriages where | receiving instruction, tuition is given gra- 
ve tis; the nominal fees demanded from oth- 


jied out from some canker of 
I ; 48 or worldliness at its heart; but | erg are expended in furthering the useful- 
| ness of the institution.” 


~ Oftener seen unexpected proofs of | 
a love stronger than death in all sorts of | 
The celebrated German philologist, Her- 


people in whom I had never before dis- | 
| covered any signs of sentiment or ro- mann Grimm, has written am article advo- 
| Sans. cating the admission of women on an equal 

, footing with men into the German univer- 
sities, and attributes the inability of Ger- 
man girls to take a place in literature and 
science to their unjust exclusion. 


Sir Edward Strachey, in his paper on 
“Love and Marriage” in the September 


—_——_~or— 


| The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Christian Temperance | 
| Union will be held in Springfield on Oct. 
| 3,4 and 5. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Susan 
|S. Fessenden and Rev. Anna H. Shaw At the Warsaw (N. Y.) Union school, 


| are among the speakers expected. at the last commencement, a girl was 
Lo aia given a diploma who possessed more 
credit marks for examinations than any 
The Minneapolis Journal tells how a scholar had obtained before, and many 
dauntless woman, met by the perplexity | hovs have been fitted there for the best 
of a reprobate husband who threatened | institutions of learning in the country. 
misery, if not ruin, by his wayward 
course, had herself appointed her hus- 
band’s guardian, thus gaining legal con- 
trol of his wages and authority to restrain Miss Turner, in her paper read before 
him from extremes of conduct. Is there | the New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
not a hint here for wives of drinking men? | continued to review the advantages which 


ser it is hoped will be secured by equal suf- 


—-- 
WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 








| 


was granted to women by Kentucky in | 


1845; in 1861 by Kansas, in 1875 by Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, 
in 1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, 
in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by Ver- 
mont and New York, in 1883 by Nebraska, 
in 1885 by Wisconsin, in 1886 by Washing- 
ton, in 1887 by New Jersey, North and 
South Dakota, Idaho, Montana and Ari- 
zona; and by Illinois in 1891. Connecti- 
cut has just fallen into line, and it is evi- 
dently only a question of time when all 
the other States will join the procession. 
A. 8. B. 


MISS HARRIET E. GREEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, AUG. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

In recapitulating the services as libra- 
rian of the late Miss Harriet E. Green, 
you fail to note that at the time of her 
death she was assistant librarian of the 
University of California, a position to 
which she was called about a year earlier. 
The University of California, a somewhat 
conservative institution in some direc- 
tions, while very progressive in others, 
has been slow to admit women to its staff 
in any way, and Miss Green was the 


second one to receive a salary from it in | 


any capacity, —the first being Dr. Mary 
Bennett-Ritter, who was (at the interces- 


and proprietor of the Fort Scott (Kan.) 
| Dispatch. 
| Mrs. STEELE is court reporter for the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. She goes 
into a courtroom and reports law trials 
daily. 
Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW, wife of the Chief 
| Justice, has been appointed by Governor 
Shortridge as corresponding secretary for 
North Dakota of the National Society of 
| Charities and Corrections. 
Miss IDA POLLOCK took the highest 
| rank in the examination of fifteen physi- 
| clans in Baltimore by the State Board of 
| Medical Examiners, in which is vested 
| the authority to grant licenses to practise. 


| Mrs.HeENrY WARD BEECHER celebrated 
| her eighty-second birthday, on Saturday, 
| Aug. 26, at the residence of her son, Col. 
_Henry B. Beecher, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
| Only the members of the family were 
| present. 
| Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE recently 
| celebrated her seventy-third birthday. 
| Although for many years confined to her 
_ house by constant ill health, she is cease- 
| lessly at work for the welfare of her fel- 
| low creatures. 
Miss V. V. DODGE, of Washington, 
| D. C., is one of the best known of the 
American archzologists. She has just 
returned from a several years’ journey of 





| The wanton attack upon Miss Anna 
| Melton, a missionary of the Presbyterian 


| frage. 


| church at Duree, in the Koorish Moun- | 


| tains in Turkey, has been the subject of 
| important correspondence between our 
| government and Turkey. Under instruc- 


She says: 


Another claim is that education would 
be better cared for. Now, in this regard, 
if we stop and consider for a moment, we 
shall see that the voters at present have 


| as much interest in this question as any 


‘tions from the State Department, the | 
United States minister at Constantinople | 
demanded a rigid investigation of the | 
| outrage and the punishment of the guilty | 


parties. 


This demand has been met by | 


woman can have; and, the interests being 
so identical, it is very difficult for us to 
see just where women’s entering into pol- 
itics would have any material effect. 

The father of « family has as much in- 
terest in its welfare as the mother; yet a 
household that contains only a father, 


sion of the California Branch of the Col- 
legiate Alumn) made examining physi- | investigation in South America, where she 
cian for girls in connection with the | »&s made many wonderful discoveries re- 
gymnasium. In Miss Green’s case, no_ lating to the art of the old prehistoric 
such intercession was necessary; the | Tacs. 

librarian, J. C. Rowell, who is one of the | Miss ANNIE C. LAWRENCE, of the Bos- 
librarians in this country that treat the | ton Fine Arts Museum, recently delivered 
calling as a serious profession, knew of | an address in honor of the University Art 
her work through his correspondence | Guild, at the residence of Mrs. C. B. 
with other libraries, and was desirous of | Congdon, Evanston, Ill. Her subject 
associating her with the management of | was ‘Choice Pictures in Great Britain’s 
the University library. Miss Green was and Germany’s Selections in Fine Arts 


the Turkish authorities in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory so far as preliminary | and no mother, is seldom as well cared 
steps are concerned, and the minister has | for as one that has both. There — a 
been instructed to see that the promises | housekeeping details for'which a womian’s 
given are carried out. | eye is needed; and the same thing has 
| been found true in the supervision of the 

7 | schools. One striking instance occurred 
The Attorney-General of Illinois informs | jp a Massachusetts town not far from 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, appointed under | Boston. A certain school suffered from 
the Factory and Workshop Law recently | repeated outbreaks of diphtheria and other 
enacted in Illinois, that her powers asin- | diseases. The school-committee had the 
spector are not limited to the factories | building whitewashed, and ventilated, 
and workshops specified in one section of | and did all they could think of to improve 
| the act, but extend to cases where certain the sanitary arrangements, but in vain. 
other sections are violated. Under this | The school-house was about to be closed 
interpretation, an inspector, such as Mrs. | as hopelessly unhealthy, when a woman 
Kelley, has a right to investigate all cases | was elected to the school-board. She 








highly esteemed in Berkeley, and her 
services to the library were appreciated 
by the whole University. Her death was a 
loss in every way, and its circumstances 
were sad, for it occurred unexpectedly, at 
a hospital, far from her family and all old 
friends, in what was still a strange land 
to her; and as it was in vacation time, 
few even of new friends and associates 
knew of her illness until its sudden fatal 
ending. 

Since Miss Green’s appointment, two 
young women have been made stenog- 
raphers at the University; and Miss 
Kate Wertz, just appointed a fellow in 
pedagogics, is the first woman to enter 
the teaching force. All these appointments 


| Building.” 
| Mrs. ANNA MORRISON REED, of Lay- 
| tonville, Humboldt County, Cal., has been 
| invited by the Board of Directors of the 

California State Agricultural Society to 

deliver the annual address at the State 
| Fair. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Reed 


will accept this honor tendered for the 
first time to a woman in California. 

Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT ad 
dressed a large congregation, in Portland 
Me., on Sunday morning, Aug. 20, in 
behalf of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union’s Free Kindergarten and Day 
Nursery of that city. A reception was 
given the day previous to Mrs. Chant by 


arising under violation of its provisions 
prohibiting the employment of women 
and girls for more than eight hours of 
each day, or any employment of children 
under fourteen years, or the employment 
of youths of either sex between fourteen 
and sixteen years, except under regula- 
tions ensuring their physical soundness. 
This decision gives the newly appointed 
inspectors wide powers of supervision. 
They began work on July 20, with head- 
quarters at 247 West Polk Street, Chicago. 


—4@>-—_— 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 


One of the features of the act providing 
for the election this fall of delegates to a 
Constitutional Convention is a section 
authorizing the election of women as 
members of the convention. The mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Erie County have been 
considering this ay one section, and 
after some thought have concluded that 
there is no chance of the election of such 
women delegates. This being the out- 
look, the policy has been adopted of ask- 
ing the men who may be nominated for 
delegates to the convention to promise 
that they will favor when it meets, an 
amendment to the Constitution providin 
for woman suffrage. Erie County wi 
have ten delegates to the convention, and 
it is hoped that some of them will give 
‘ this pledge. 
—_———_~~or— 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, founder and 
| late principal of Kenwood Institute, Chi- 
cago, has disposed of her interest in that 
institution, and next month she will open 
a college preparatory and day school for 
young ladies at Oak Park, one of the beau- 
tiful suburbs of Chicago. 

Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, president 
of the National Conservatory of Music, 
128 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
calls attention to the second annual prize 
competition to be held under the auspices 
of the Conservatory. These prizes are as 


























went all over the building, and then asked 
to be shown the cellar. The janitor was 
disgusted. He said no member of the 
school board had ever asked to be taken 
into the cellar before, and that it was not 
in a fit state for visitors. This only made 
the lady the more determined to see it. 
She found in it an old well, reeking with 
filth. It was cleaned out and filled up, 
and the school had no more outbreaks of 
illness. 

Inspectors of Schools and State Super- 
intendents of Education testify that the 
schools are best cared for when there are 


| both men and women on the board. The 


men, owing to their larger business expe- 
rience, are generally more competent to 
deal with the purely business questions 
that come before the board, but the 
women are found better able to deal with 
questions that relate to the children, and 
there are all sorts of little things about 
a school building that they look after 
more keenly than the men. Moreover, 
women generally have more leisure than 
men to visit the schools and look person- 
ally into the way in which they are con- 
ducted. Finally (and this is no small ad- 
vantage) women are less under the influ- 
ence of party politics. In our large cities, 
one of the worst things for the schools is 
the way in which small politicians seek 
to be elected to the school board, not be- 
cause they take the smallest interest in the 
schools, but merely as a stepping-stone to 
some higher political office. The men of 
both parties, as a rule, vote for the school 
committee nominated by their party, 
with little or no examination into their 
fitness. Indeed, they generally regard 
the school nominees as a mere tail to the 
kite of the main ticket, and hardly look 
at them. The women have generally 
looked more closely into the qualifications 
of the candidates, and have honestly tried 
to choose the men they thought would 
make the best school board. The results 


away quietly. She had outlived all her | follows: For the best grand or comic | have often been markedly beneficial. 





the ladies of the First Parish Church. 
‘*VIRGINIA FRANKLYN,” & new writer, 
whose verses and essays in Harper's Bazar 
and elsewhere have been noticed for their 
fresh and enjoyable qualities, is Mrs. 
Virginia Terhune Vandewater, a daugh- 
ter of ‘‘Marion Harland.” Her sister is 
Christine Terhune Herrick, whose exce!- 
lent writings on domestic topics are well- 


have been well received, though theregents 
have been rather behind than in advance 
of sentiment at Berkeley, in appointing 
women. President Kellogg is heartily in 
favor of their appointment, as well as a 
number of the leading professors; the 
regents have no prejudice against such 
action, and are prepared to follow the 
wish of the faculty; but among the 





known. 
younger instructors, especially those : 
trained in German universities, and | Mrs. FLORENCE HULL, a 
the undergraduate men, there is a| editor of that excellent magazine for 


| parents, Childhood, is a liberal-minded 
and progressive woman, fully in sympa 
| thy with the efforts of her sex to bring 
every one has approved the selection. | about a rightful reform in both the legal 
This sentiment, as well as the compara- | and social statusof women. Her modesty 
tive scarcity of women highly trained in | 288 — 4 —s a 
specialties, will doubtless make the  2€ntly, but during the past ten ye ny 
authorities slow in appointing women, prwnes written by her under various 


but the tide has unmistakably set that | PSeudonyms have appeared in news 
advocating the 


perceptible distaste toward the general 
idea of women on the faculty, though 
in the special instance of Miss Wertz 


papers and journals, 


way. MILICENT W. SHINN. | 
California Branch Collegiate Alumne. _| higher education and increased influence 

| of woman. 
ee | Mme, Korvin-Pocosky, who is the 
PROGRESS IN THE “LONE 8TAR” _ representative of the Ladies’ Art Asso- 
STATE. ciation at the Columbian Exposition, has 


A meeting was held at Taylor, William- | been appointed one of the jury of awards. 
son County, Texas, last month, which | Her department is burnt wood engraving 
was addressed by Miss Grace Danforth, | and wood carving. She has received 
M.D. An Equal Rights Association was | the silver medal for her achievements in 


organized, with John Allen Gano, presi- burnt wood engraving at the Interna- 
dent; Mrs. Alice McAnulty, vice-presi- | tional Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1890, and 
‘the diploma of honor of the first 


dent; Mrs. Mattie Thompson, secretary ; | 
and Mrs. Martha Compton, Jr., treasurer. | Class at the German Exhibition, 1891, 
Mr. Gano made an excellent speech, and /and a diploma of honor at the Glasgow 
promised to work for the good cause. Industrial Exhibition, 1891. She is 
The Constitution of the State Association | an art industrial expert in the full 
was adopted, and a committee consisting | and artistic meaning of the term. Mme. 
of Prof. L. Logan, Mrs. Alice McAnulty, | Pogosky’s appointment came in the first 
and E. A. Leake, was appointed to draft | place from General and Princess Shakow- 
suitable by-laws. The roll of member- | sky, representing Russia. Princess Shak- 
ship was much larger than was expected, owsky said, when asked why she chose 
and no doubt will increase rapidly. This | Mme. Korvin-Pogosky: “It is better to 
is the first local organization in Texas, have one lady whothoroughly understands 
and will be No.1 on the books of the | than three gentlemen whoare thoroughly 


State Secretary. | polite.” 
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WOMAN AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Editors Woman's, Journal : 

Is the Woman’s Department at the 
World's Fair an inappropriate super- 
fluity ? 

In an interesting newspaper article a 
well known writer (a woman) speaking 
to this question, says: ‘The distinguish. 
ing, inalienable, imperious and imperial 
industry of wowan can never be exhibited 
at a fair. The only fair that can show her 
work, whether it be good or bad, will be 
the Day of Judgment.” 

Well, granting that a complete view of 
woman's industry and achievement cap 
pot be given, should we therefore shut off 
all light? Because woman’s work may be 
shown in half-tones only, should we 
make no attempt at portrayal? Can man’s 
work, more than woman’s, be exhibited 
in all its length, and breadth, and far- 
reaching influence? [f so, it would seem 
to indicate that man’s work is inferior to 
woman’s, and requires not the light of 
eternity for its complete unfolding. 

This writer, who does not favor a 
woman's department, says, in reference to 
woman’s mechanical devices: ‘'Every 
machine devised by a woman might be 
blotted from the memory of man and not 
be missed. Not one wheel of the world’s 
movement would roll backward.”  In- 
deed? What then of the cotton gin, for 
which we are told Catherine Green was 
largely responsible, and for which Eli 
Whitney has been chief laurel-wearer? 
What of th: reaper and mower, the sew- 
ing machine improvements, the arrange- 
ments for heating cars, the device for 
converting oil into gas, the attachment 
for beds enabling invalids to raise and 
lower themselves without assistance, the 
vapor bath arrangement, the horse shve 
machine, the machine for feeding cattle 
on the cars (a most merciful device), the 
fire-escape? Would none of these, the 
inventions of women, be missed? What 
of Mrs. Mary J. Burke’s adjustable venti- 
lator for windows, which does away with 
the danger of draughts? What of Mrs. 
Walton’s invention for the deadening of 
noise on the elevated railroads? and the 
‘Castor Signals,” the invention of Mrs. 
Martha J. Castor, of Washington, a sys- 
tem of signalling with colored lights which 
is used on the land and sea all around the 
world? Do not these cause the ‘‘wheels 
of the world’s movement” to roll for- 
ward, if not with greater celerity, at 
least with greater comfort and safety? 
And Mrs. Roebling’s successful carrying 
forward, during her husband’s sickness, 
of that great undertaking, the East River 
Bridge—could this practical illustration 
of woman’s capability be blotted out 
without loss? Can we maintain that 
woman has attained nothing worthy of 
note, while the fact remains that two 
first prizes, one for the best design for the 
Woman’s Exposition Building, the other 
for the best design for decor: n of the 
same, were captured by women? 

Though woman’s inventive genius be 
not the chief motive power in pushing 
forward the wheels ‘of progress, may 
we not, while speaking within modest 
bounds, assume that it is a sort of lubri- 
cator, diminishing the friction, adding to 
the momentum, and thus entitled to 
recognition in the world’s display of 
achievement? 

But the World’s Exposition is not an 
exhibit of mechanical progress and de- 
velopment merely. The product of 
thought which has not assumed material 

form, the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, and the onward march of events 
which have cumulated into history—these 
are represented. And here, too, woman 
appears, not as a competitor with man 
in a ceaseless pursuit of glory, but as a 
part of the world’s working forces, an 
element of no small proportion and utility 
in the world’s great enterprises. In war, 
that potent power in both the maintaining 
and undoing of nations, woman’s sagacity 
and courage have been abundantly de- 
monstrated by such characters as Deborah 
the Judge and General, Angelina Sara- 
gossa, Joan of Arc, Moll Pitcher, and a 
host of women whose self-sacrifice and 
bravery were conspicuous in our Civil 
War. A record of woman’s work in the 
American Sanitary and Christian Com- 
mission and Aid Societies of the War of 
the Rebellion would make an exhibit 
well worthy of space in the Columbian 
Exposition, and would show that to 
woman’s as well as man’s self-sacrifice, 
valor and patriotism, we owe the salva- 
tion of our nation, the preservation of our 
flag, undespoiled of a single star. 

Well-nigh throughout the entire history 
of the world, woman has exerted a power 
in political affairs. And whether that 
power has been exercised directly, as 
illustrated by a Deborah, a Madam De 
Stael, a Harriet Martineau, a Madame 
Roland, or by the more circuitous route of 
training and influencing voters, it has 


And can you put your mental finger 
upon any moral reform that has not felt 
the impact of woman’s influence? Whether 
it be an effort to improve the condition of 
the poor, or to uplift the degraded, 
whether it be an anti-slavery, an anti- 
lottery or a temperance crusade, woman 
has been in the foreground in every en- 
deavor to promote the right. The potency 
of her influence is evinced when the 
enemies of a righteous cause say: ‘Our 
greatest fear is women and clergymen.” 
Why should the World’s Fair ignore 
her work, while ever since the world 
began making history, that history has 
certified to woman's sagacity and achieve- 
ment? Much of Columbus’ success as a 
navigator was due to his wife, who, we are 
told, was an enthusiast on geographical 





woman, a writer says: ‘‘The wife of | 
Columbus was widely known as a brilliant | 
woman, who was constantly urging her | 
husband on in the path which finally | 
brought him to the wonderful goal with | 
which we are so familiar.” Again, as | 
Mr. Ridpath asks, ‘‘What could Columbus | 
have done toward discovering this great 
continent, without the faith, insight, and 


development of our country, woman’s | 
courage, endurance, and sacrifice were so 
manifestly factors of large value, it seems | 
eminently proper that, in an exhibit of the | 
world’s progress and execution, her most | 


tive notice. 

Just here, as an instance of patriotic | 
alertness, I would remind you that the 
first newspaper to publish the Declara- 
tion of Independence was edited and 
printed by a woman; and though there 
may be no real affinity between her soul 
and a Chinese fire-cracker, though she 
may not shoot her patriotism into view on 
the Fourth of July, woman has stood by 
the Declaration of Independence as truly 
as has man; and woman as truly forms a 
part of the enduring masonry of our 
country’s structure as does man. 

Clearly, a World’s Fair with no special 
recognition of what woman has done 
would be like an attempt to write history 
without facts; or an endeavor to por- 
tray a face without giving the distin- 
guishing features; or an effort to solve a 
problem, while leaving out of considera- 
tion a prime factor. 

No, no! The Woman’s Department 
may give only a very inadequate concep- 
of woman’s moral and mechanical achieve- 
ment; the ‘“‘management”’ may show 
weakness by a too close imitation of the 
brethren in their ridiculous disputations 
and wrangling. But to say that her work 
is not entitled to distinct representation, 
or to assume that such representation 
is superfluous or inappropriate, is, in view 
of her power and influence in the world 
manifestly inapt, and clearly unjust to 
woman. ADELIA JAY SHOLEs. 

Bedford, O. 

SHE DID RIGHT TO WITHDRAW. 


ANNA, ILL., AuG. 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Allow me as a pharmacist to say that 
the New Orleans lady named by F. M. A. 
in ‘“‘A Half Loaf Better than None” in 
your paper was right to leave Tulare Col- 
lege, when notified that she need not ex- 
pect adiploma. Many first class colleges 
of pharmacy not only permit but invite 
lady students to take diplomas. 

All except five States compel every 
pharmacist to register. Most, if not all, 
of them require the State Board to regis- 
ter all holding diplomas from recognized 
colleges unless good reasons can be 
shown. If they do not possess a diploma 
they must take an examination before the 
State Board. The Board may meet more 
than a hundred miles from the applicant, 
which of course adds thirty or forty dol- 
lars to the fee, for travelling expenses and 
hotel bills. The certificate received is 
good in only the one State, unless some 
other board sees fit to recognize it on pay- 
ing the fee, a thing seldom done. 

A man receiving the diploma not only 
registers without this added expense, but 
runs no risks, while she may go in tired 
from night travel, or sick, or having been 
out of college for some time, and ques- 
tions may be asked in a puzzling manner. 
She may thus fail while well qualified. 
Besides, each State Board has, like the 
colleges, more or less power to cut off an 
undesirable applicant. Again, a good 
position may be offered her, that she must 
either take or refuse at once. With a 
diploma her certificate of registration is 
soon on hand, but without it she may 
have to wait three months for the board 
to meet, and so lose the place (a paying 
position not so easy for a woman as for a 
man to secure). The diploma would often 
help her to such position, and always give 
her higher rank among professionals. 





been instrumental, and is entitled to 
recognition as an active foree in public 
affairs. 


Harvard Annex is recognized every- 


training is a gold mine to its possessor, a 
joy to her if never used except as it en- 
larges her life. Much of the pharmacy 
course is useless unless the person is en- 
gaged in the work. Let her go to St. 
Louis, Chicago or Ann Arbor, which will 
only add to her railroad fare; then go back 
and get recognition from her State board 
and it will do far more to open the doors 
of that college, than for her to spend from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars for her 
four years’ course, and then run her 
chances of getting a position that will 
wait for her to register, pay the extra ex- 
pense, and then take a back seat profes- 


| sionally, while entitled to a front seat. 


The 20th District of Illinois has lost by 


| death one of our good workers, Mrs. M. T. 
| Scoot, Press Superintendent at Carbon- 
discovery. In a late endeavor to do justice | dale. I have not learned particulars. 
to the memory of this sadly neglected | Suffrage sentiment is growing. 


Amy T. MACE. 


——______~@———___——_ 


CHAIRMAN FOULKE’S ADDRESS. 


At the opening of the Government Con- 
gress,on Monday, Aug. 7, Hon. William 


| Dudley Foulke said: 


The work of the Suffrage Congress will 


| be devoted to the consideration of the evo- 


lution, the present status, and the ration- 


codperation of Isabella”? And in the | ale of suffrage and of popular government. 


At the outset, we encounter the ques- 


| tion—Is there any such thing as the evo- 


lution of suffrage? Are popular institu- 
tions made like the houses of a town, or 
do they grow like the trees of the forest? 

This question has a double answer— 


efficient agency should be given distine- both. Popular government proceeds from 


the conscious act of the man, so it is made; 
but the panes by which it is adopted 
must bave reached a certain growth, be- 
fore it can be madeatall. ‘lhe savages of 
Tierra del Fuego could not conceive it; 
the negroes of Dahomey could not adapt 
themselves to the conditions which it im- 
poses. There must be an organized com- 
munity and submission to general laws be- 
foreany system of suffrage can be workable. 
Popular government cannot exist where 
there is any repugnance to it on the part 
of the people; or if there is inability or 
unwillingness to perform the duties which 
it imposes. It has been by other and 
sterner means that primitive communities 
have been welded together into great so- 
cial and political organizations. The first 
important types of these have been found 
under the unflinching rule of arbitrary 
monarchs. The freedom of the tribe must 
first be constrained to obedience before 
civilization is possible; and habits of reg- 
ular industry, which are the groundwork 
of all civilization, have their beginning in 
servitude. Slavery, with all its injustices 
and inhumanities, has been one of the 
stages through which most of the peoples 
of the world have passed from their in- 
choate, tribal and patriarchal state into a 
higher civilization, while various forms 
of superstition (often mis-called religion) 
have imposed upon primitive communities 
common hopes and common fears for the 
accomplishment of a common purpose. 
The real tyrants of this world, and the 
imaginary tyrants of another, have spun 
the first strong filaments which bind to- 
gether the elements of a growing state... 

Certain tests of citizenship, and of intel- 
lectual and moral capacity are imposed. 
These vary in the different States. What 
should be the limitations as determined 
by personal conditions? It is evident that 
the status of each individual will be fixed 
most justly when everything depends 
upon his conduct, and as little as possible 
upon mere accident of birth. Sex, age, 
race, color, should have no other effect 
upon one’s right to vote than the degree 
in which these conditions affect the power 
to vote pony end andimpartially. The 
people, like the man, must be perhaps in 
tutelage until years of discretion are at- 
tained. This limit must be arbitrarily 
fixed; perhaps the age of twenty-one is 
as good as any. He may also be poopeny 
— of the suffrage when such de- 
privation depends upon his own voluntary 
shortcomings. If he be morally unfit, 
and shown to be so by the conviction of a 
criminal court, he cannot complain that 
he is stripped of his share of the privi- 
leges of sovereignty. Society is the 
gainer thereby. The votes of those who 
are criminally debased are not likely to 
add to the common welfare; they are al- 
most certain to detract from it. h f he has 
in his own hands the means of education 
and neglects to avail himself of these 
through his own delinquencies, he has no 
right to complain of his exclusion, and so- 
ciety can lose little by the absence from 
its councils of those who, through their 
own fault, have failed to learn the things 
upon which the corre ct use of suffrage de- 
pends. The foreigner who seeks our 
shores may justly be required to undergo a 
period of probation in knowledge of our 
institutions, before we receive him into 
full communion. Our federal statutes have 
fixed this period at five years, a reasona- 
ble and liberal limit; and the State laws 
which entitle aliens to the suffrage before 
its expiration are hasty and unwise. 


Referring to women Mr. Foulke said: 

Asa matter of expediency there may 
be two sides to the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, but as a matter of justice there can 
be but one. If we men have the right to 
vote she has it, too. We object to human 
slavery not merely on account of the indi- 
vidual instances of hardship and outrage 
which it entailed, but because, however 
kind the master, it is wrong in principle 
that the destinies of one man should be 
confided to the keeping of another. But 
put this proposition in another shape, it 
is equally unjust that the destinies of one 
race should be placed under the control 
of an alien blood; and in still another 
shape, it is equally unjust that the rights 
of one sex should be granted or withheld 
solely at the good pleasure of the other. 





where, and counts towards a position. Its 


The sovereignty is just as complete which 





| 
| 





is exercised in the form of general laws. 
There is some amelioration of the practi- 
cal condition, but the principle is just as 
iniquitous. This unjust principle is sure 
to give rise to unjust laws. There never 
was a time when men in their legislation 
respected in all particulars the equal 
rights of women. ‘hey certainly did not 
under the older systems. The laws of men 
prescribed that at no time should a woman 
govern herself according to her own will. 
Before she married she was subject to 
her father, then to her husband, and, he 
dying, to her sons; or if she had none, 





then to her nearest male relative, and in | 
default of this, to the king. At no time | 
could she rule herself according to her | disappear, but they will bring on the 


own will. The Greeks improved but little 
on this idea. Among the Romans, a 
woman’s property and civil rights were 
mainly at the disposal either of her father 
or her husband. By the Code Napoleon 
of France, the joint property belonged to 
her husband, and however brutal he might 
be, he could compel her to live with him, 
even if he had to bring her to his home 
between a brace of gendarmes. ‘The com- 
mon law of England was just as bad. 
When she married, all her personal prop- 
erty became her husband’s by the act of 
marriage. All her outstanding claims 
were his as soon as he saw fit to reduce 
them to possession. Her real estate be- 
longed to him during their joint lives; or 
if a child was born to them, remained his 
for life, and not a penny of personalty 
could she call her own. The children, 
too, were subject to his will; and he might 
beat her, provided the rod was no thicker 
than the judge’s thumb. Gradually these 
hard conditions have been ameliorated, 
but still her status remains one of ine- 
quality. There are still States in which 
she cannot make a contract, where her 
own earnings do not belong to her; and 
even where these iniquities have been 
swept away, the door is still closed to all 
olitical preferment, and all this, accord- 
ng to the theory of the law, is for her 
ood. 
’ If woman did not suffer from this ab- 
sence of political power, it would be the 
only instance in history where a class de- 
prived of political rights has not been the 
worse for this disability. In the progress 
of civilization from despotism to consti- 
tutional government, one class after an- 
other, one race after another, found that 
some share in the government was neces- 
sary for the protection of their rights. 
The barons wrested it from King John; 
the wealthy burghers acquired the right 
to share it with the barons. Gradua y 
through the various strata of society fil- 
tered this divine right, this right of sov- 
ereignty, this right of suffrage, until at 
last'it has been extended even to the poor- 
est. Soin America, first it was the prop- 
erty qualification, then it was the race 
qualitication. Step by step has the fran- 
chise been extorted from its exclusive 
possessors, until now it embraces practi- 
cally the entire human family of the male 
sex. If the principles upon which these 
advances have been made are true, the 
movement cannot stop here. It is wrong 
in principle to say to women what ave- 
nues of activity and employment shall be 
open to them and what shall be barred; 
and it is just as wee to close the single 
gate of political preferment as to shut 
them out from any other lawful occupa- 
tion. By what argument can you defend 
your own suffrage as a right and not con- 
cede an equal right to her? A just man 
ought to accord to every other human 
being, even to his own wife, the rights 
which he demands for himself. 

But some of our statesmen to-day, who 
have outgrown Mr. Jefferson and the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who do not be- 
lieve that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, or that the government derives 
its just powers from the consent of more 
than half the governed,—these men say 
that suffrage is no right, but a privilege 
conferred upon a certain body of people 
for the best good of the State. Who con- 
ferred it? Who had the right to? Who 
had the divine authority to withhold it 
from another? To what higher power, 
what court of Jast resort, can we appeal? 
Who must pass upon the qualifications? 
Sovereignty resides somewhere. We say 
that its ultimate abode is among the en- 
tire body of the people, rich and poor, 
black and white, male and female; that 
to assert anything different from this is 
simply to declare the law of the strongest. 
But some of the politicians of this da 
have not hesitated to take this ground, 
which is indeed the last one of the op- 
ponent of woman suffrage. omen must 
not vote because they do not fight. But if 
women are to be excluded on such a 
ground, then why not the aged, the infirm, 
the cripples? And, if men who cannot 
fight are to be left out, with still greater 
reason should those who can and will not. 
The army should cast the suffrage, and 
the elections by the Pretorian guard in the 
declining days of the Roman Empire when 
md put up the imperial purple to the 
highest bidder, and old Didius Julianus 
carried away the prize,—this form of goy- 
ernment is the very model upon which 
our institutions ought to repose. The 
Kaftir who buys his wife and kills her 
when he likes, saying, ‘‘I have bought 
her once for ail, and she is mine,””—this 
man only carries out to its logical conse- 
quences the monstrous doctrine that force 
is after all the just basis of all human 
government. 

Let us ask ourselves how we should like 
to be disfranchised, and from the answer 
determine whether we have the right to 
refuse suffrage to any woman who asks 
it. ‘‘But,” say you, “woman is already 
adequately represented. She does not 
form a separate class. She has no inter- 
ests different from those of her husband, 
brother, or father.”’ These arguments 
have been used even by so eminent an 
authority as John Bright. Is it indeed a 
fact? Wherever woman owns property 
which she could relieve from unjust taxa- 
tion; wherever she has a son whom she 
would preserve from the temptations of 
intemperance, or a daughter from the en- 


ticements of a libertine, or a husband from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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the attractions of the saloon, she evi- 
dently has special rights to protect and 
apecial wrongs to remedy. 

No one who was present at the Con- 
gress of representative women last May 
and saw the myriads assembled, all dis- 
playing the utmost interest in the pro- 
ceedings, but would realize that the time 
is approaching when women rather than 
men will take the warmest concern in the 

reat social and political questions of the 

ay. It is only a matter of time when the 
ballot will be placed in their hands. They 
will bring to our political life some inex- 
perience, of which the inconvenience will 
soon become manifest and will finally 


other side an overwhelming wealth of 
public spirit, far greater than the men of 
the country possess to-day. Their un- 
selfish interest in public questions will be 
of inestimable value to the State. 


-_——~or____— 
WOMAN ON THE FARM. 


The most pathetic sight on earth, not 
excepting a sick baby, is the knotted, 
bent back of the woman who has spent 
the best years of her life as the so-called 
mistress of a farm. There is but one thing 
that matches it, and that is her face, large- 
eyed, withered, rigid, dead ; she has borne 
her children, suffered her woman’s hope 
and baptism of pain, and has done the 
work every day that would have broken 
down three men. When the farm hand 
came in from the field he ruminated on 
the door stepor with his feet on the 
hearth. She had the dishes to wash, the 
children to put to bed, and then sat down 
with the family mending basket. In the 
early days she had her ambitions for her- 
self and her children and her husband; 
but hard work and that mortgage on the 
farm have eaten out her heart, and now 
with a sort of hopeless, bovine patience 
she looks on children grown up to just 
what she did not wish, while her immortal 
hope has dwindled to one great yearning 
for rest. Is there nothing better for the 
woman of the American farm? No 
remedy? There is. Let her begin her 
life, not only as the farmer’s wife, but as 
his partner in business. There are money- 
making interests on a farm which are 
forever undeveloped unless the woman 
makes them evolute; but first and chief 
it is necessary, unless the farmer’s wife 
will settle down to be only the head 
‘‘girl” of the concern without a dollar of 
wages — working for her victuals and 
clothes—that she shall manage some cash 
producing business and be recognized as a 
producer. Such a position is imperative 
to prevent the whole investment of the 
farm being risked in one-sided farming, 
and that the man’s side, for however 
wise his management, it represents only 
the masculine idea. There are capabili- 
ties in a woman for organizing and 
utilizing money-making opportunities on 
a farm that would otherwise go to 
waste. Her main obstacles are that she 
will not plan broadly enough, will not 
thoroughly acquaint herself with business 
details, and will be too timid to assume 
financial responsibility in the face of the 
wet-blanketing her propositions will get 
nine times out of ten. 

But in every direction women have 
demonstrated their ability as farm pro- 
ducers. It is a well-recognized fact that 
Southern women-planters are usually a 
success, and often make plantations “pay” 
where the husband has succeeded only in 
increasing the mortgage and dying of dis- 
couragement. One instance will suffice. 
A planter’s wife was left with a Missis- 
sippi River plantation, under $23,000 mort- 
gage, and a family of five children, just 
ready for school and college. The two 
years’ illness of her husband had given her 
a grasp of the business. After his death, 
when the commission merchant came up 
to ‘close her out,” the improved condi- 
tion of the place and the wisdom of her 
plans caused him to say: ‘I'll advance 
all the money you want this year.” At the 
end of three years she had paid the mort- 
gage, sent her sons and daughters to col- 
lege, und her plantation was universally 
confessed to be the best improved one in 
the county. Not very long after she 
married the young man whom she had 
placed in charge of a store she opened. 

God alone can fathom the mysteries of 
a nature that conceived it needed a part- 
ner in such success. It only proves that 
‘‘natur’ will caper” in the face of any 
power of business or ballot, and that the 
family instincts of women reign “till 
death do us part,” notwithstanding the 
fears of some timid men. 

The dairy scientifically managed affords 
work for women’s hands and brains. One 
young woman in Scotland became so pro- 
ficient she was engaged to give a course 
of dairy instruction in Aberdeenshire, 
which was deemed so valuable she was 
permanently retained in that district. 
Cheese and butter offer a large field. The 
culture of bees, silk-worms, poultry, eggs, 
beef-cattle, sheep and wool, and even 
horses has been successfully manipulated 
by enterprising women. A woman near 
Los Angeles, California, has made a won- 
drous success of a rose farm, the product 
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being attar of roses for the market. The 
May number of the California Illustrated 
tell sof the other women there, mostly 
Southerners, thrown on their own re- | 
sources, who have become farmers of 
note, taking care to be first in market, 
making neat and secure packing a special- 
ty, and studying the problem of finding 
hardy trees and flowers, choosing those 
which can best stand the invasion of moth 
and disease. The success of one in horti- 
culture is thus described : 

‘*Mrs. Henry Barroillhet, the widow of | 
a San Francisco banker, who gave up his 
great fortune on the failure of his bank, 
went resolutely to work to supply the 
San Francisco market with flowers. She 
now owns one hundred and forty acres of 
fine land, all in cultivation. Seven acres 
arein orchard. Five acres are in violets, | 
with an increase of fifteen more this | 
autumn. Seven acres are in chrysanthe- 
mums, while roses, lilies and other flowers | 
come in for a big share of the acreage. 
Two thousand eucalyptus trees, three 
thousand pines and sequoias and other 
trees are very profitable, the leaves and 
branches being used as evergreens in 
decoration. The best testimonial to the 
beauty of her flowers and the favor with 
which they are regarded by San Francisco 
is the fact that about eight thousand 
chrysanthemums, two thousand bunches 
of violets, eight hundred to one thousand 
Duchesse de Brabant roses, to say nothing 
of other varieties, are daily shipped during 
their seasons. Her specialty, however, is 
in violets, for which she receives $2.50 
per dozen bunches. Chrysanthemums 
bring from one to five cents apiece, gov- 
erned by size rather than color or beauty. 
This season there were eighteen thousand 
chrysanthemum plants in bloom, includ- 
ing two hundred and seventy-five of the 
finest Japanese varieties, beautiful beyond 
description. This flower plantation is 
described as a perfect Eden, and the pro- 
prietress personally attends to every 
detail of irrigation, cultivation, gathering, 
packing and shipping.” —Harriet B. Kells 
in the Union-Signal. 


_— «~2> —_ 


THE LARGER OPPORTUNITY. 


The editor of the **Home” in the Out- 
look urges upon women and upon women’s 
clubs the numerous opportunities for ob- 
taining greater benefit and for doing better 
service than by the mere preparing and 
reading of papers upon literary and phil- 
osophic topics. She says: 


The trouble with us women in our at- 
tempt to improve the public schoo] system 
is that we have not made a study of it. 
We do not know its evils as we should; 
we have have not made a study of peda- 

ogics, as we should do if we hope to work 
intelligently ; and when we have proposed 
reforms they have been impracticable, un- 
scientific, vague. In the matter of plac- 
ing women on the public school boards, it 
has been urged on the general principle | 
that there are so many women teachers 
and children employed that women ought 
to have representation; when the fact is 
that women should be on the boards of 
education because they have more time to 
give to the detailed studies of individual 
schools than men can have. Women form 
the leisure class in this country, and their 
educational opportunities are unlimited. 

Take the appointing of women factory 
inspectors in this State. It was a great 
advance. How many women of wealth 
and position and intelligence have given 
moral and social support to the women 
appointed, or have made the position one 
that would be attractive to a woman of 
intelligence and social position? Every | 
intelligent woman knows the untold evils | 
of factory life on the women and children 
who are forced to live under them, if she 
has given any study to the conditions that 
surround our working women and chil- 
dren. Yet no attempt was made to give 
moral support to these women working 
without precedent in new fields. 

All of our colleges, or nearly all, have | 
introduced into the curriculum a depart- | 
ment of domestic science, which embraces | 
a scientific knowledge of hygiene and | 
sanitation. How many of the women 
who take that course take it with a view | 
to devoting their energies and their intel- | 
ligence in a public capacity, such as fac- | 
tory inspector, school commissioner, | 
superintendent, or trustee? Or which of 
them would make application for a posi- 
tion under the department of public 
works, street-cleaning commissioner, ten- 
ement-house inspector? 

As an illustration of the want of public 
sentiment, and the need of it, this sprin 
a young woman physician of New Yor 
City, whose name is well known, made a 
proposition to the Board of Education | 
something like this: That she should | 
give ten to fifteen minutes’ talk to the | 
children on sanitation and hygiene each | 
morning in the public schools, in order | 
that the children might know the value of | 

| 














clean hands, or more particularly the 
danger of having dirty hands, etc. This 
physician has been a most successful | 
worker in boys’ clubs, and had learned | 
how to interest children. The matter was | 
brought to the attention of the Board of 
Education; for two or three days space 
was given it in the daily oes of the 
city ; and it ended there. there been 
the right amount of public sentiment, had 
the women of New York met this oppor- 
tunity as they should, had they supported 
this young woman in her practical sug- ' 
gestion, and brought the pressure of | 
ublic sentiment to bear on the Board of | 
ucation, this excellent plan would have | 
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been carried out, and we should have had 


| the little children made to see disease in 


the dirty hands, in the dirty face and 
dirty clothes; a foundation would have 
been laid for the — of the Gospel. 
When you have made a little child see 
that his own cleanliness is a protection to 
his brother, that his brother’s dirt is a 
menace to him, you have made him 
answer that tremendous question, ‘‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

Women’s clubs are a force in our na- 
tional life. Homes are better, children 
are better trained because of the inter- 
change of thought in women’s clubs. 
The value of a body of enthusiastic 
women in the accomplishment of a given 
purpose is fully recognized, and there is 
not a woman’s club in the land that could 
not affect the public life of the community 
in which it is located if once it devoted 
its energies to the consideration of public 
questions affecting the home life. 


—\__ —+o0-—____—— 
MRS. LEWIS, THE MANUSCRIPT HUNTER. 


LONDON, ENG., AUG. 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Such conflicting statements have ap- 
peared as to the identity of the discoverer 
of the famous Syriac version of the four 
Gospels, that it was with no small degree 
of interest that I made my way the other 
day to Cambridge, and found myself face 
to face with Mrs. Lewis. She and her 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, live in a charming 
house which stands back from the street 
in a secluded garden, the drive from the 
Lodge Gates being fringed with tall pop- 
lars. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson are 
twin sisters, and to the casual visitor it is 
almost impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Both are still in the prime of 
life, with black hair brushed back from 
the face in Pompadour rolls, bright, keen 
black eyes, and strong yet pleasant fea- 
tures. They are both somewhat bronzed 
from their recent journeys on sea and 
land; for after disembarking at Suez they 
had to traverse the desert nine days upon 
camels before reaching the famous monas- 
tery of St. Katherine, which stands about 
a thousand feet from thesummit of Mount 
Sinai. They were not, however, the first 
lady visitors to this secluded spot, for so 
long ago as the fifth century a famous 
lady of Aquitaine, known as Sylvia, made 
her way thither, and before the walls of 
the monastery were actually built climbed 
the mountain and paid her devotions at 
the spot which is believed by the Bedouins 
to be the original site of the Burning 
Bush. 

We have all heard the story of Tischen- 
dorf. who many years ago visited the Con- 
vent, and, it is said, rescued his famous 
manuscript from a basket of rubbish with 
which the monks were about to kindle a 
fire. Mrs. Lewis and her sister, however 
believe this story to be simply fiction, for 
they discovered the manuscripts very 
carefully placed in chests, and hidden 
away in some of the quaint little houses 
which make up the jumble of buildings 


| which stand in the Convent grounds. 


The Bedouins of the desert had an- 
nounced their arrival, and there was no 
small degree of excitement amongst the 
monks when, opening the iron gates of the 
castellated monastery, they found them 
selves face to face with two English ladies 
who could both speak modern Greek with 
great fluency. The ladies were offered 
the use of the library as a dormitory, but 
they preferred to pitch their own tents 
under the olive trees, where,aided by their 
faithful dragoman, and their cook, who 
had brought provisions for the forty days 
in the desert, they managed to enjoy a very 
pleasant existence. Some years before, 
Mrs. Lewis had written an account of her 
travels in Greece, and it so happened that 
it was copiously illustrated with scenes 
taken from the early dwelling places of 
some of these monks. So great was their 
curiosity that they at once surrounded the 
ladies, and wished to hear all particulars, 
and it was difficult for them to make their 
new friends comprehend that their knowl- 
edge of these places was only that of the 
passing traveller. The reserve, which is 
characteristic of these monks, who had 
been previously very badly treated by 
some English and other tourists, soon 
broke down, and the ladies were not only 
allowed to enter within the sacred cham- 
ber, where the manuscripts were discov- 
ered, but were trusted to take the precious 
pages one by one into their own tent and 
there examine them. They succeeded, 
not only in discovering the Syriac version 
of the Gospels, but also in cataloguing all 
the books, Mrs. Lewis undertaking the 
Syriac ones, and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, 
the Arabic. 

Mrs. Lewis is a most learned Semitic 
scholar, and is acquainted with no fewer 
than ten different languages, and her 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, is almost as accom- 
plished. It is a matter for pride among 
Englishworen, or rather I should say, 
among Scottish women, for both ladies 
hail from the North, to think that women 
of our nation should have been pioneers 
in what we must considera distinctly new 
departure in the annals of woman’s work 
and progress. FLOKENCE BALGARNIE. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FISHES’ NESTS. 


Sun-perch build beautiful nests, much 
like those of the bass, but usually smaller 
and in calmer water. 
fish,after its nest had been excavated,carry 
small stones and partially fill up the basin. 
Both the male and female work hard and 
steadily during the building time,and they 
remain together after the work is done, to 


swim round and round, like sentinels on a | 


circular beat guarding some wonderful 
treasure. Indeed it is a wonderful treas- 
ure; the golden mystery of life is hidden 
among those shining, many-hued pebbles. 

When the thousands of young fish go 
forth from their cool, clean home, they 
congregate in the shallows and pools, 
where you may see the green heron and 
the king-fisher feasting on them. Were it 
not for these and other sources of destruc- 
tion, our streams would soon be filled to 
the brim with fishes unable to find food 
or room to live in the water. 

There is in the Old World a species of 
fish that builds a nest out of the seaweed, 


& nest not unlike that of the English spar- | 


row. 

The homes of some reptiles, such as 
snakes, lizards and frogs, are exceedingly 
interesting. The tree frog sometimes 
builds a home that is not a nest proper, 
but only a lounging place. On the low- 
growing bough of a live oak tree in Mis- 
sissippi I found one of these merry little 
animals in a snug bed made of lichens and 
the curled up dry leaves of tree-fern. In 
shape and construction it was not unlike 
the nest of the ruby-throated humming- 
bird. A large toad had a shallow den 
neatly and smoothly fashioned in the 
earth under the sill of an outhouse on a 
farm where | was spending the summer. 
There it stayed all day, and came out in 
the evening to catch insects in the grass, 
and to sing merrily in its crude way. 

Certain species of land terrapin scoop 
out deep hollows in the ground for their 
nests and lay in them a great number of 
white eggs. On the sandy shores of the 
islands along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico the sea-turtles make their nests 
and leave their eggs to be hatched by the 
heat of thesun. There, too, many shore- 
birds have their homes, rude nests often 
no more than shallow dints in the warm, 
white sand. I have seen thousands of 
white eggs shining along a level beach 
just above the tide’s highest mark.— Mau- 
rice Thompson in Golden Rule. 


_ ~~ — 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY 
Days. By Sarah H. Southwick. Bos- 
ton. Privately printed. 1893. 


In this modest and ageenens little 
volume, Miss Southwick, whose active 
connection with the anti-slavery cause 
dates from the year 1834, narrates some 
‘of the incidents of the conflict which came 
within her personal experience, and de- 
scribes the first Anti-Slavery Fair and 
those which followed it, the first visit of 
George Thompson to this country, the 
Boston Mob of 1835, the lectures of the 
Grimké sisters, the meeting of the Mass. 
A. 8. Society which was held in a stable 
(all the city halls and churches a 
closed to the abolitionists), the first speec 

of Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall (of 
which we think it possible that Miss 
Southwick may be the only surviving 
auditor), the burning of Pennsylvania 
Hall in Philadelphia, the memorable New 
York meeting of 1840 at which the Anti- 
Slavery Society was rent in twain on the 


I have seen this | 


1893. 
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RISING Sun 


STOVE Potisi 


Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, jnjure the iron,and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 






























EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 14:°S:322%. 


| 0? Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
| Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 

Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English 
| Anglo-Saxon, French, Ola French, Italian, Span- 
| ish, German, including Gothic and O) igh 
| German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 

Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s eugevapes com- 
| eete Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 

inglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 

Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
| Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
| hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
| modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
| address as above, 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


| Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
| College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Dext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 





woman question, the first speect of Fred- 

erick ~~ at Nantucket in 1841 (not 
1839, as Miss Southwick states), and a 

serio-comic experience in connection with | 
a First of August picnic at Hingham in | 
1844. To those who themselves bore a | 
part in the anti-slavery work, or had per- | 
sonal acquaintance in later years with the 

leaders of the great cause, these Reminis- 

cences will have a pleasant interest, and 

in its incidental descriptions of some of 

the prominent actors, the book furnishes 

a decided, if slight, contribution to our 

knowledge of them. The little anecdote 

about Mrs. Child is very characteristic, 

as showing her scrupulous conscientious- 

ness; the account of George Thompson 

describes the charm and fascination of 

that eloquent orator, both in public and 

in private; and the description of Mrs. 

Chapman and her sisters, the Misses 

Weston, gives a precious glimpse of a 

really remarkable group of women, whose 

devotion to the despised cause deserves 

to be long remembered. The tribute to 

Mrs. Garrison is very feeling. 

Though privately issued, a few copies 
of this interesting little volume can be 
had on application at the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office. Price, 50 cents in cloth or 
30 cents in paper covers. It is beautifully 
printed, and has, besides the familiar 
figure of the kneeling slave-mother on | 
the title-page, two fac-similes of anti- 
slavery cards. F. J.G. 








THE wonderful cures of thousands of | 
ople—they tell the story of the merit of | 
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LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnau D. Cnewey. With portrait and halftone 

illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works 
| Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in maki book 
| exceedingly readable, and free from _ Fr: 
that makes up a great part of so many bi phies. 

This volume is not only an account of thetfte and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


| FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By ELizaBETH Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliabl 
author gives in this book the results of po .- Shares 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
° } A rj yee, ae ane anxious for the 

rr 0) e Amer 
to neglect her testimony. an Ce Cs Gee 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M.Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest 5 
hensive indictment of our resent A. 1, of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is be: ter 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nonin less than a radical change in 
oe pened which have hitherto dominated th 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon<Purl- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not 
fee 1, unusual league in Beat at Bim, and 
pd a Xd me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF} PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHAT 
pe. President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
75 cents. 
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the minute details of pees ding, of debating» | 
ing, etc., etc..—while at the 
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aE ik, ples, rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


s4rne Gonerat Federation of Women’s Clubs §(Na- 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 


we Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and {the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woma: Leag 
of Everett, Wass. = Sugvage ad 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Melrose Women’s Club. , 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon 
of price. Catalogue free. 
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Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 
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THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 


| the second volume, about to be published, of the 


Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 

the papers written by her under governmen 

auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 

them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
4 Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman treet, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, liet of 
measurements, and price list. 
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Letters containing remittances and ow poy 8 to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s any! Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Muckwonago, commencing October 3, 1893, and 
continuing three days. Good speakers from 
a»road are expected, and a full programme will 
be published later. Jennie W. LAMBERSON, 

Ch. Ex. Com, 
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HELP NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, as the 
representative of the National-American 
W.S. A., left New York for Denver last 
Monday to help the suffragists of Colo- 
rado in their campaign. Next November, 
just sixty days hence, the men of Colo- 
rado will vote yes or no on the question 
of woman suffrage. Colorado is the suf- 
frage battle-ground of 1893. Money is 
greatly needed. Send in contributions. 

- OS 


NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


The New England Agricultural Fair, 
which opens in Worcester next Monday, 
the 4th inst., has generously given Tues- 
day, Sept. 5, to be Woman’s Day. Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant will be one of the speak- 
ers. Mrs. Livermore will speak for the 
W.c.T.U. Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, 
of Rhode Island, will speak for Women’s 
Clubs. Suffrage will be represented by 
H. B. Blackwell. Besides these attractions 
to suftragists, the fair is a fine educational 
exhibit of the very best that New Eng- 
land farmers have to show. L. 8. 


+> 
+o 


BENJAMIN FRANELIN ON POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


The advocates of woman suffrage should 
appeal to their Legislatures next winter, 
in every State where the Legislature is in 
session, for school, municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage. In order to do so suc- 
cessfully, they should heed the significant 
words of Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
most sagacious diplomatists and success- 
ful politicians that ever lived. He wrote 
the following ‘‘Observations on my read- 


ing History in the library, May 9, 1731.” 

That the great affairs of the world, the 
wars and revolutions are carried on and 
effected by parties. 

That the view of these parties is their 
present general interest, or what they 
take to be such. 

That the different views of these different 
parties occasion all confusion. 

That while a party is apg on on a gen- 
eral design, each man has his particular 
private interest in view. 

That as soon as & fone A has gained its 
general point, each member becomes in- 
tent upon his particular interest; which, 
thwarting others, breaks that party into 
divisions, and occasions more confusion. 

That few in public affairs act from a 
mere view of the good of their country, 
whatever they may pretend; and, though 
their actings be real good to their coun- 
try, yet men primarily consider that their 
own and their country’s interests are 
united, and so do not act from a principle 
of benevolence. 

That fewer still in public affairs act 
with a view to the good of mankind. 


This statement is as true to-day as 
160 years ago. Nothing is gained by 
nagging parties, nor by scolding them, 
nor by harsh and censorious criticism. 
Parties are as good as the men who 
compose them, and no better. Women 
are divided in political sympathy and 
opinion, as men are. Let every woman 
attach herself to the party which seems 
to her, on the whole, the wiser and better. 
Let her show her interest in that party by 
loyal and unselfish co-operation. By so 
doing she will secure co-operation for suf- 


frage. H. B. B. 
——_—- or — 


THE WOMAN ENTHRONED. 


Mrs. Anna ©. Lee, of Chelsea, Mass., 
writes to the New Christianity : 


In all probability Jackson Park is the 
most beautiful spot on the face of the 
earth to-day. The greatest things of the 
Exposition are not to be found in the 
“Official Guide” ; they cannot be put into 
words, but must be perceived and felt. 

The “White City” is a transfiguration, 
showing yt a brief space of time the glory 

d value of art. 

“in has honored women in the ‘*White 
City.” At one end of the Court of Honor 
stands the colossal figure uf a woman, the 
most prominent object in sight, holding in 
one hand a lighted torch, in the other the 
earth surmounted by an eagle, theemblem 





all other statuary in the J cag is white, 
D 





this woman is golden. the woman 
of gold can hold aloft the light of truth 
and the emblem of higher living on every 
plane. She announces to the world the 
coming of a better race, when every child 
shall be well born. The eagle brings forth 
its young only on the mountain top. Back 
of this prophetic woman and above her 
head are the words, cut on the arch which 
makes the grand entrance from the lake, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 
At the other end of the Court of Honor 
is the Macmonnies’ fountain, representing 
a chariot drawn by horses and propelled 
by rowers; while above all is the woman 
enthroned. These women may be called 
‘*America” or ‘Columbia; it matters 
not. 
Go the Court of Honor at sunset and 
listen to the chime of bells ringing out 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Stay until 
the twilight deepens and thousands of elec- 
tric lights glitter upon the water. Sud- 
denly a powerful search light is turned 
upon the woman enthroned, resting there 
long enough to attract the attention of 
thousands of spectators. Slowly it is 
turned again until it rests upon the woman 
of gold, calling forth expressions of won- 
der and delight from a vast multitude. 
Thus science leads aid to art in demon- 
strating the possibilities of a brighter 
future for women, and through them for 
the whole human race. 

— +~@>- ——< 


MEDICAL SCHOOL AT TUFTS. 


Tufts College has established a co-edu- 
cation medical school, which is to begin 
work in October. Not only is it a surprise 
to the college folk, but also to the friends 
and alumni of the institution, for the mat- 
ter has been kept very quiet, and has only 
just been made public. 

At a meeting of the trustees it was voted 
to have such a school, and also that it be 
open to both men and women. The fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were chosen 
members of the faculty, and will fill the 
professorships created at the same meet- 
ing; Albert Nott, M.D., of Newton, dean ; 
Charles P. Thayer, M. D., of Boston, sec- 
retary ; Henry W. Dudley, M. D., of Ab- 
ington, William R. Chipman, M. D., of 
Chelsea, Walter L. Hall, M. D., of Med- 
ford, John W. Johnson, M.D., of Boston, 
Frank G. Wheatley, M.D., of North 
Abington. 

In addition to the foregoing the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed lecturers : 
Arthur E. Austin, M. D., of Dorchester, 
John A. Tenney, M. D., of Boston, Samuel 
G. Webber, M. D., of Boston, William F. 
Hutchinson, M. D., of Providence, R. I., 
Charles D. Knowlton, M. D., of Boston. 
And the following named gentlemen were 
appointed instructors for one year: Fred 
E. Redding, M.D., of Chelsea, William 
A. White, M. D., of Boston, Richard A. 
Pierce, M.D., of Boston, Edward E. 
Thorpe, M. D., of Boston, Charles L. Cut- 
ter, M. D., of Charlestown. 

The new school will be located in the 
building formerly occupied by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons on Boylston 
Street, Boston, and will open in October. 
At least sixty students are expected. 

President Capen said, when asked if it 
would not be difficult to compete with 
the older and larger institutions about 
Boston, that the facilities of the new 
school would not be equal to those of 
larger institutions at first, yet it is the 
opinion of good medical authorities that 
there is ample field in Boston for a school 
such as the new one is to be. The fact 
that men and women will work together 
in it on an equal basis was especially em- 
phasized. Another important matter is 
the cost to students. Theexpenses of the 
Harvard Medical School prove consider- 
able hindrance to students of limited 
means, but those of the new school will 
be much less. 

The trustees have voted to postpone the 
opening of the college this fall two weeks, 
making the date Oct.5. This is in order 
that accommodations may be completed 
for the largely increased number of stu- 
dents who will attend the college the 
coming year. Horatio W. Myrich, who 
took a degree at Tufts in 1890, and who 
has been connected with Lehigh Univer- 
sity, has been elected instructor in elec- 
trical engineering. 


—__ - ~e— ——— 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


Sometimes, in the intolerable heat of 
the late August days, we have thought 
enviously of the fat woman described 
by dear Charles Lamb, who ‘“‘renteth a 
cool cellar,” entombing herself in solitary 
comfort while the dog-star rages. Gen- 
eral Humidity seemed to be our only 
caller; and it was like meeting a fresh, 
strong breeze from Texas when our friend 
and subscriber, Mrs. Merrick, came in 
from San Antonio, where she has been 
principal of a school. She is to takea 
course of medical study here, with the 
commendable enterprise in view of estab- 
lishing a hospital for children on her re- 
turn. She comes of good old Mayflower 
stock, with resolute clear eyes, and looked 
as if the Brewster blood might carry to 
success any project to which she chose to 


has seen whole families, sinking under 
that curse, restored to brilliant health by 
an out door life on Texas ranches. Mrs. 
J. J. Clague came from Virginia, where 
she and her daughter had enjoyed the 
hospitality of a real old Southern home. 


‘We saw the wheat grow,” she said, 
“then we saw them thresh it, and finally 
we had it in all the forms a Virginia 
housekeeper can compass.’’ The Southern 
grace and ease were conspicuous as ever, 


World’s Fair with her husband, Mr. Geo. 
A. Walton, of the Board of Education. 
She says that they saw everything they 
wanted to, and did not get tired out; two 
statements that have previously seemed 
incompatible. But probably wisdom 
guided their steps, as usual, to seize the 
best, to utilize opportunities, and ‘‘banish 
vain regret.” Mrs. Jessie Wilson Man- 
ning, of Iowa, has been here, en route for 
the lecture-field, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
author of ‘‘Salome Shepard,” and Miss 
Gertrude Jacobs, of the Christian Register 
group, lately returned from her European 
trip. Our good friend, Mr. Francis How- 
ard, of Bridgewater, and Mrs. Angelo 
Foster, always energetic, also called. 
Rev. S. J. Barrows has returned, after 
his foreign wanderings and a short so- 
journ in camp, to the editorial chair of 
the Christian Register. Cc. W. 


— +O 
COLORADO WOMEN MOVING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A meeting of the Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association was held on Saturday 
evening, August 12, at the residence of 
Doctor Love, 1673 Broadway, Denver. 

The meeting was called to perfect ar- 
rangements for a mass meeting of the 
women of Colorado. There was a very 
full attendance, including many strangers 
and several gentlemen. Among them was 
Judge Mills, one of our delegates to the 
Chicago Convention. The dark financial 
cloud which now hangs over our beloved 
country, and especially over our own and 
sister mining States, emphasizes the neces- 
sity for such acall. Now, asin the ages 
of the past, women are the most acute 
sufferers from dishonest legislation. Thou- 
sands of mothers in the mining States are 
to-day without bread for their children. 

An encouraging letter was read from 
suffrage friends in Nebraska offering ma- 
terial aid. They will send a speaker, 
whose expenses they will defray, who 
will help us for one month. Another 
cheering letter was read from our suf- 
frage sisters in Cafion City, announcing 
their complete organization, and defining 
their methods. They will make a house 
to house canvass and will see every voter 
in Fremont County. They also propose 
to organize leagues in all the small towns. 

A Suffrage Day was accorded us at the 
Colorado Chautauqua at Glen Park, At- 
torney -General Engly, Judge Thomas, 
and Hon. Charles Hartzell spoke elo- 
quently and acceptably. Mr. Hartzell’s 
speech was reported verbatim in the 
Rocky Mountain News. In this connec- 
tion it is encouraging to record the almost 


out the State. 
in the State, sixty have offered space for 
suffrage matter each week. 

An increased attendance, and a marked 
and outspoken interest 
among the masses are encouraging feat- 


lining” of the financial cloud, now so 
ominously hanging over us. Our women 
are organizing ‘‘all along the line,” and 
are mapping out the work in order to be 
fully equipped for the November election, 
which will give a direct vote upon the 
question of equal suffrage for the women 
of Colorado. E. J. P. 
ae ts 


WOMAN’S COLUMN VALUED IN COL- 
ORADO. 


DURANGO, COL., AUG..24, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
‘*Cast thy bread upon the waters, etc.,” 
has been exemplified in your having 


a paper I was publishing at that time. 
The Woman’s Column has been a persist- 
ent and searching visitor to me for these 


neys, and though tardy, not less sincere 


same. 
Though a suffragist ten years ago, 


tious to be the enthusiast I am now; but I 
am glad to report that the Column, so 
full of words of encouragement to women, 
has fallen on fruitful soil, and I shall de- 
vote much time to the cause of suffrage 
from now until November, when, as you 
know, it is to be submitted to a vote in 
this State. And I ask the favor of more 
oil from the fountain, instructions that 





set her hand. She says that Texas is the 





of a new life through intelligence. While 


land of hope for consumptives. That she 


may aid me in the work. Of course | shall 


Everything was raised on the plantation. | 


draw upon the association at Denver, Col- 
orado, which is very strong and preparing 
for well organized and effective work, but 


| I believe that you can furnish other and 


valuable suggestions as to conducting pre- 
liminary work, etc. 

I note the article from H. B. B., ‘‘How 
to Carry Colorado,” and believe its direc- 





but no animosity lingered. The Clagues | 
sail for Europe on the Scythia to-day. Mrs. | 
Walton, of West Newton, has been at the | 


universal courtesy of the press through- | 
Of the 125 papers printed | 


in our cause | 


ures of our work. This is the ‘silver | 


sent your valuable little paper to me in | 
1883 as an exchange with the Rico Record, | 


ten years, having followed meon my jour- | 


are my thanks for and approval of the | 


youth and inexperience made me too cau- | 


tions good. I shall send for the enrol- 
| ment books. 


LILLIAN HARTMAN JOHNSON. 





ee 
COLORADO. 


A delegation of ladies from the Cafion 
| City (Col.) Equal Suffrage League re- 
| cently held an afternoon meeting at Coal 


| Creek. Good pithy speeches were made | 


by several ladies. When the meeting was 
| well in progress a number of gentlemen 
| entered. These all signed the voting peti- 
‘tion. A League was organized, with offi- 
/cers as follows: President, Mrs. S. J. 
| Roocroft; vice-presidents, Mrs. Luke 
| Richardson, Mrs. Morgan Richards, and 
Mrs. Kate Stokes; secretary, Mrs. Anna 


| Galloway; lecturer, Miss R. H. Davidson. | 


| The League starts with a membership of 
| fifty women, who take an active interest, 
| and have already obtained a large number 
of pledges for votes, both in Coal Creek 
and Rockvale. 

Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, formerly of 
the Aspen Daily Leader, later of the 
Aspen Daily Times, now employed on the 
Rocky Mountain News, has charge of the 
press work for the Equal Suffrage Asso- 


suffrage in Colorado. The Silver Lance 
says that Miss Reynolds is one of the 
brightest and cleverest young women in 
the State, and her untiring eftorts are 
already plainly visible in the tone of the 
State press, which is rapidly becoming 
almost unanimous for woman suffrage. 
C. L. Stonaker, in the Journalist, describes 
her as follows: 


Miss yy ~ reported the Senate pro- 
ceedings for the News. She is a hard- 
working and thoroughly a business 
woman. She comes from a State where 
women are taught to work, and New 
Jersey never turned out a harder worker 
than Miss Richardson. Not many years 
ago she was teaching school in the moun- 
tains. She varied the monotony of that 
work by riding a broncho over the hills, 
killing bears and mountain lions, and 
writing poems. Afterward she started in 
newspaper work on the Aspen daily. She 
fearlessly attacked the wicked, investi- 
gated mines, and reported murders and 
ink teas with impunity. However, she 

d some hard times. One day a big 
ruffian, loaded with bad whisky and a 
six-shooter, came into the oflice and 
wanted the heart and liver of the fellow 
who wrote an article not pleasing to that 
individual. The editor pointed toward a 
little room and the wild-eyed ruffian 
bolted in. There he saw Miss R., who 
glanced through her spectacles in inno- 
cent inquiry at the intrusion. The fellow 
was too much astonished to speak. He 
slowly withdrew and slid out of the office. 
The next day Miss Richardson had the 
leasure of writing up that man as an 
neident of the police court proceedings. 
After that she became the ‘fighting edi- 
tor,”’ and all the visitors on mischief bent 
were turned over to her. 


y" 
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THE CHANCE IN COLORADO. 








Miss Minnie J. Reynolds writes in the 
Colorado W. C. T. U. Bulletin: 


The question of giving the ballot to 
women will be voted on at the next gen- 
eral election, on Nov. 7. It is not a con- 
stitutional amendment. Section 2 of 
article 7 of the constitution provides that 
a law granting suffrage to women may be 
passed at any time, but it cannot go into 
eftect unless the people vote favorably on 


in the constitutional convention of t 
State, so that the question could be sub- 

mitted to the people at any time by a 
| simple majority, instead of requiring a 
two-thirds majority, as an amendment 
would. In no State in the Union except 
Wyoming has there ever been so good a 
chance to obtain equal suffrage. The 
universal discussion of new and broad 
theories of government last fall, the wide- 
| spread interest among women in political 
| affairs, the strong woman suffrage senti- 
| ment in the People’s party, the solid ranks 
| of the Knights of Labor on our side, the 

favorable resolutions passed by the Na- 
| tional Convention of Republican Leagues 
in St. Louis, the passage of the amend- 
ment in Kansas to be voted on in 1894, 
the granting of municipal suffrage in the 

reat, rich, highly educated State of 

ichigan—all combine to render the gen- 
eral feeling among men favorable toward 
| suffrage. It only remains for women to 
wake up—to realize that they have a great 
and rare opportunity to work for their 
own enfranchisement. 


—_—~ 
or 


A CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER FAIR. 


| 








| Itis proposed to hold an International 
Exposition at San Francisco, Cal., from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1894. The site of this 
exposition is located in Golden Gate Park, 
and will cover an area of about 100 acres. 
The San Francisco Council of Women and 
the Woman’s Parliament of Southern Cal- 
ifornia are taking an active interest in the 
preparations, which are being made on a 
| large scale. The general rules and other 
_ information for intending exhibitors are 
| now ready, aud may be obtained by apply- 





ciation in the fall campaign for woman 


it. ‘This was done by friends of —- 
e 


ing to the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion, California Midwinter Interna- 
tional Exposition, Mills Building, San 
Francisco, Cal., U. 8. A. 


i <> ahs 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE, 


At the coming annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, an amendment to Article VI., Clause 
1. of the Constitution will be moved, ask- 
ing that twelve and a half cents per mem- 

| ber be substituted for twenty-five cents 
| per member. JANE CAMPBELL, 

Aug. 28, 1893. Cor. Sec. 

~_ ewes 
THE NEW YORK SCHGOL ELECTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following are all the returns so far 
received. If friends understood what 
great opportunities to help the cause 
they throw away by failing to report as 
requested, they would not be so neglect- 
ful. Women have voted at thousands of 
local school elections in New York State 
| this August, but because suffragists in 
| these places omit to report the facts, 
| great benefits from publishing them are 
| lost. 

CONEWANGO.— Mrs. Amelia Hidecker 
| and sixteen other ladies voted. 

| FLarspusn.— Two-thirds of the votes 
| were cast by women; about two hundred 
‘in all. This is very remarkable, as Flat- 
| bush was formerly a densely dull and 
backward place in everything but money- 
| getting. 

New BRIGHTON. — About twenty-five 
| women voted, mostly young. They came 
in parties of three or four; and whenever 
a party appeared, they were not obliged 
to take their places at the end of the long 
line of men waiting to vote; the officers 
invited them at once to the ballot-box, 
and the line of men waited very respect- 
fully ti'l the women’s votes were taken. 

NEw ROCHELLE.—An effort was made 
to oust very useful trustees, who had made 
great improvements. Leading ladies re- 
sisted this, and went from house to house 
with carriages, in which they took to the 
polls every man and woman qualified to 
vote whom they could persuade to vote 
for keeping the trustees in power. Nearly 
seven hundred persons voted. Over three 
hundred were women; and the women’s 
votes kept in office the men who were 
caring wisely and energetically for the 
education of the children. 

PorRT CHESTER.—Miss Lavina M. Hor- 
ton was elected a trustee. 

WOODHAVEN. — A strong effort was 
made to elect three reform members to 
the Board of Education. The reformers 
found the “ring” ticket polling a small 
majority of the men’s votes; they went 
home and brought their wives to vote, 
and sent out wagons and carriages to 
| all the farmhouses in the large district. 
| Soon the vehicles began to pour in from 
| all directions, bringing farmers’ wives, 
| mothers, sisters and daughters, driving 
|in haste to reach the polls before the 
| election closed. Many women came with- 

out stopping to dress for the street; 
| threw wrappers over their house or 
| kitchen garb, and stepped into the con- 
| veyances without waiting for their hats. 
| The schoolhouse and grounds were soon 
| crowded with women waiting to vote the 
|reform ticket, and a ‘voters’ school’’ 
| was hurriedly opened close by, to teach 
many women how to vote who had never 
| done so. The ‘tring’ were amazed and 
overwhelmed. Determined, however, not 
| to fail, they resolved to beat the reformers 
| with their own weapon, and instructed 
their henchmen to go with all haste and 
bring out their own wives and daughters. 
| Away went the ringsters right and left. 
| As soon as the crowd of reform women 
| had voted, and when the election of the 
_reform ticket seemed sure, up came hur- 
| ryirg a fresh crowd of women, whom the 
| ‘ring’ had not designed should vote, but 
| whom, to save themselves, they called 
| out at the last moment; and with these 
| new voters they carried their ticket by a 
| small majority, out of more than seven 

hundred votes. 

This is just what suffragists have always 
foretold—that corruptionists, when they 
find themselves in danger, will accept 
women as voters to save themselves. 
The new voters will learn better here- 
after. 

SILVER CREEK.—At the election held 
for School Trustees two tickets were in 
| the field and a right lively time was had. 
| The ladies were out in large numbers and 
|'much enjoyed casting their first ballot. 
| C. A. Lampshire and 8.8. Stairing were 
| elected. 

HUNTINGTON.—Mrs. 8. I. Carter, wife 
of the Rev. 8. I. Carter, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education Tuesday 
night. This is the first instance in the 
history of the Board that a woman has 
been elected a member. Mrs. Carter suc- 
ceeds Brewster G. Sammis. The new 
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member was formerly a teacher in the | first and fourth pages only, which read as 


high school. 

All who see these returns, and can give 
reports from any other places, will please 
send the details at once to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

54 William St., New York. 
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SCHOOL ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 

The reports from the Kansas school 
elections come in slowly, but they tell 
good news when at last they reach us. It 
must be remembered that the midsummer 
school elections are only those of the 
country districts and the cities of the 
third class. The school votes in the first 
and second class cities are taken at the 
municipal elections in April. An amus- 
ing account has reached us of an election 
in a sparsely settled western district, at 
which only two men and four women ap- 
peared, and the women conducted the 
business. 

Stockton reports 117 women as voting 
and 128 men. 

Cherokee reports 38 women and 37 men, 
and 14 children, ‘mostly girls.” 

Lincoln reports the women’s vote as 45 
per cent. of the whole vote cast. There 
was but one candidate. The Sylvan Grove 
Sentinel has the following to say: 

If one may judge from the school meet- 
ing last Thursday, the woman suffrage 
amendment to be voted upon next fall 
ought to stand a pretty fair show in 
Sylvan Grove. Nearly thirty ladies were 
present, German and native born, and all 
were intensely interested in the business 
of the meeting, and voted upon each and 
every question promptly and without any 
hesitation. This flattens out the argu- 
ment that ‘‘women don’t want to vore,” 
and proves that on questions in which 
they feel interested they not only want to 
vote but will vote if they have the oppor- 
tunity. 

The reports as far as tabulated show 40 
per cent. increase in the women’s vote 
at the school elections—that is, the aggre- 
gate vote of women is increased by that 
much. At many points the gain is much 
greater. For example, in a district in 
Scott County where the women’s vote was 
five-sevenths of the whole. The gain in 
the women’s vote is attributed to a desire 
to exhibit such interest in the ballot as 
wouldstimulate voters to favor the woman 
auffrage amendment. There was some 
gain in the men’s school vote also; that is 
to be expected. An increased participa- 
tion by women in municipal elections has 
always awakened the interest of men, and 
shaken off their indifference enough to 
get them out in larger numbers. Besides 
that, they feel obliged to go to see what 
the women are about, and still further, 
they are attracted by the more interesting 
character of the school meeting in whose 
deliberations women participate. 

L. M. J. 
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TEXAS NEWS. 





An enthusiastic suffrage worker from 
Granger, Tex., writes: 

“The first auxiliary Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized in July at Taylor, 
a place in the centre of the State and 
issuing four newspapers, not one of them 
opposed to equal suffrage. They publish 
all the suffrage news. 

‘The resolution of the Wyoming Legis- 
lature on woman suffrage, which was 
passed last fall, appeared in the People’s 
Sentinel. We have a splendid president 
for the Taylor E. 8. A.—John A. Gano, a 
minister and one of the leading business 
men of the place, a banker and land 
agent. He is pleasant and popular. 

‘*Mr. Charles L. Gibson, writing me from 
Graham, Tex., said he was surprised upon 
mentioning the subject of equal suffrage 
in his Lodge to find not a man opposed to 
it. The Independent Pulpit, published at 
Waco, will declare in favor of equal suf- 
frage. 

‘Judge J. P. Richardson, of Austin, says 
he will put himself on record as a radical 
advocate for equal suffrage. He is a fine 
writer, and will be an invaluable aid. 
When our women return from Chicago 





/ sas, addressed an audience of 2,000 people 


follows: 
Boston, Mass., May 10, 1870. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher—My Dear 
Friend : 


I regret to be obliged to substitute a 
brief letter for my presence at the mass 
convention of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Steinway Hall to- 
morrow, for I anticipated great pleasure 
in seeing—many of them for the first time 
—an array of eminent advocates of equal 

me drawn together by a common in- 
spiration from various pest of the coun- 
try. But while the *p' irit is willing the 
flesh is weak, hence the cause of my ab- 
sence. 

The claim of woman to the ballot is so 
reasonable, in such exact conformity to 
the theory of popular government. and so 
important in its bearings upon whatever 
concerns the interests of the people, that 
I marvel any man with ordinary intelli- 
gence and sense of justice, on giving any 
consideration to the subject, can resist 


or 

Dr. Bushnell says: ‘Suffrage is a right 
given, never a right to be demanded be- 
cause it inheres beforehand in the person, 
and neither men nor women have any title 
to it, save what is grounded in considera- 
tion of benefit.” 

Suffrage is a right primarily Pre by 
whom? Where did Hancock and Adams, 
Washington and Jefferson, Revolutionar 
Federalists and Republicans, Dr. Bushnell 
and the opposers of woman suffrage gen- 
erally, get their right to vote? Who gave 
them authority to choose their own rulers? 
Women claim no other title for it than 
men assert for themselves ; and that claim 
is valid in one case asin the other. It is 
sure to be accorded in the end, and the 
sooner the better. No matter how many 
stupid or stubborn men may resist and 
how many weak-minded women may say 
nay, it will nevertheless be triumphant, 
adding new lustre to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yours very cordially, 

Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 


This message sent by the great **Libera- 
tor” to the great preacher, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago,is eloquently repeated 
to thoughtful visitors from all the coun- 
tries of the earth. Though the hand that 
penned them is still, the words live, 
breathe, and burn. F. M. A. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

The National Populist of Denver, the 
organ of the Colorado Farmers’ Alliance, 
published an argument not long ago by 
E. E.T. Hazen, to the effect that the ballot 
is guaranteed to women by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution. This ground has 
been taken from time to time by many 
persons. But it is in vain so Jong as the 
United States Supreme Court does not 
hold the same opinion. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) woman suffrage 
society has decided to elect, at the open- 
ing of each meeting, a president and sec- 
retary for that day, in order that every 
member may become acquainted with par- 
liamentary rules. It is an excellent idea, 
and will give every one an opportunity 
to show her capacity or to learn her limi- 
tations. This society is considering 
‘‘What are the best methods to be em- 
ployed by women to obtain their politi- 
cal rights.” 

Mrs. E. T. Wing, of Westfield, one of 
the principal speakers on ‘‘Grange Day” 
at Chautauqua, told of the work of the 
women in the Grange, and sustained the 
right of women to the ballot. 

At the National encampment of the 
Farmers’ Alliance held last week at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa., Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kan- 


and made a strong plea for woman suf- 
frage. 

The recent Prohibition State Nomina- 
ting Conventions in Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Maryland have declared in favor 
of equal suffrage. 

Sept. 27 will be Woman’s Day at the 
Sioux (Ia.) County Fair. 

—___~@.—__— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
On Tuesday, Aug. 22, the women of 
this State in all the rural districts took 





we hope to infuse our State with a lively 
interest in the suffrage cause.” 


—~@>— 


BEING DEAD HE YET SPEAKETH. 





The balcony in the northwest corner of 
the Liberal Arts Building at the World’s 
Fair contains the exhibit made by the 
Century Company, Harper Brothers, the 
Scribners, and other eminent publishers. 
It is much frequented by readers and 
scholars who linger delighted with the 
array of literary treasures. In the Century 
space are cases filled with autograph let- 
ters, original drawings, and manuscripts 
by noted authors and artists. Here, too, 


is a collection of Lincoln letters and papers, 
and letters written by the statesmen and 
reformers who have helped to make Amer- 
ican history. Among the political papers 
is a letter to Henry Ward Beecher from 
William Lloyd Garrison, clear and legible. 
This letter as it lies in the case shows the 





| part in the annual school meetings, and 
| helped to elect school officers for the en- 


| was chronicled as a matter of moment and 


suing year. This use of privilege has 
now become so much a matter of course 
that but little record is made of the event 
in our papers. Where formerly the fact 
that the two or three women had voted 


a surprising innovation, now nothing is 
said even when a large number of women 
exercise the right of suffrage to the lim- 
ited extent which the law permits. Pri- 
vate letters, however, speak of the interest 
women have taken in the school meetings. 
Chautauqua, of course,did well, the organ- 
ized suffrage societies turning outin goodly 
numbers, and persuading women outside 
their membership to swell the ranks. At 
Milton, on the Hudson, the former home 
of the beautiful and beloved Mrs. Sarah 
Hallock, the women planned to make their 


Frances V. Hallock, Miss Dorcas Hull, 
Mrs. Henrietta Tuttle and other veteran 
leaders. In Wyoming, Cattaraugus, 
Allegany and other western counties 
the voting was large. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell recently 
addressed the Silver Lake temperance 
meeting at three of their sessions. She 
reports that the women there were pre- 
paring for a stirring campaign for the 
election of a woman as school commis- 
sioner. This activity at the school meet- 
ings should indicate a well organized plan 
of action for the fall elections. The 
women at Wellsville, at Warsaw, and at 
Albion are arranging for large public 
meetings. Your correspondent is finish- 
ing the summer vacation by the ocean 
shore in New Jersey. Here I have heard 
animated accounts of the part taken by 
women in the school elections in this 
State. At Asbury Park there was an excit- 
ing contest, but the women coming out in 
large numbers elected their candidate. A 
few nights ago I addressed an attentive 
audience at this place. These seaside re- 
sorts near the city have so many New 
Yorkers at them that work seems scarcely 
out of that State. 

As I write, a wild wind is blowing 
by the hotel. It is the breath of the 
tornado that has torn its way up from 
the West Indies, and wrought ruin and 
havoc along the whole Atlantic coast. 
The waves are leaping up the shore in 
mad tumult, lashed into broad stretches 
of foam by the fierce gale that tears at 
their crests and sends the spume stream- 
ing back in clouds of snowy spray. The 
magnificent sight brings many people to 
the beach, despite the tremendous wind 
that beats them back. AsI look from my 
window, I cannot but contrast the prog- 
ress of the men and the women. The 
men with stronger muscular development 
have so much the easier task. They stride 
forward with caps firmly planted on their 
heads,and with bifurcated nether garments 
man defies the hurricane, while the women, 
with smaller strength, with their waists 
compressed, their wide skirts outspread 
like huge sails, clutching at the dress 
with one hand, while holding on the hat 
with the other, presently give up the 
unequal struggle. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Avon by the Sea, N. J., Aug. 29, 1893. 


——_+@———__—— 
IN MEMORIAM, 


Dr. GOSWIN HOFFMAN, the husband of 
our valued friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman, passed away at their 
home in Kansas City, Mo., August 4. The 
friends of Missouri’s president, and they 
are legion, within and without the white 
ribbon ranks, are extending warm sympa- 
thies to her in her great bereavement. 

H. B. B. 


ne 
The death of Mrs. SETH Hunt, of 
Springfield, Mass., follows soon after that 
of her excellent husband. The older Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists will remember the 
active interest which Mrs. Hunt took in 
the first woman suffrage bazars in Bos- 
ton more than twenty years ago. She 
was a woman beloved by all who knew 
her, who will be greatly missed by her 
family and friends. H. B. B. 


+o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At Canandaigua, N. Y., Miss Helen M. 
Lane, of Farmington, was nominated 
August 15, for school commissioner by 
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rapidly outgrown. By a concussion in 
in coupling while her train passed through 
New Mexico, she received a severe wrench 
of the muscles of the left hip and knee, 
and is thus disabled from work. Dr. 
Albert S. Garland after examination of 
the injury, has ordered complete rest for 
the remainder of the month. She is at 
the old homstead at Moss Lodge, where 
she arrived @uesday. 

The venerable and beloved Rev. Dr. 
Edward Beecher, the oldest brother of 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
ninetieth birthday last Sunday at his 


home, No. 182 Macon Street, Brooklyn, | 


N.Y. Dr. and Mrs. Beecher have lived in 
Brooklyn twenty-one years. He was born 


at East Hampton, L. I., and graduated | 


HOLLIS 


from Yale College in 1822. He filled pul- | 
pits in Congregational churchesin Boston, | 
Jacksonville, Ill., Galesburg, Ill., and 
Brooklyn. Dr. Beecher many years ago 
published a striking argument to prove 
the annihilation of the wicked. He 
was always anti-slavery, and for thirty 
years has been an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

The WomMAN'’s JOURNAL this week 
contains articles on Woman and the 
World’s Fair; Philadelphia Screens in the 
Woman’s Building ; Woman on the Farm; 
How to Improve Cities; Chairman 
Foulke’s Address; She Did Right to 
Withdraw; The Larger Opportunity; 
Mrs. Lewis, the Manuscript Hunter; 
Brander’s Wife; Fishes’ Nests; Poetry; 
Suffrage Meetings in Vermont; New 
England Agricultural Fair; Benjamin 
Franklin on Political Parties; The 
Woman Enthroned ; Co-educational Medi- 
cal School at Tufts; Comers and Goers; 
Colorado Women Moving; New York 
School Elections ; Women and the Schools ; 
Progress in the Lone Star State; Texas 
News; School Elections in Kansas; Miss 
Green, of California; Educational Mat- 
ters; Chautauqua Echoes; Half a Blue- 
berry Pie; Italian Etiquette; Our New 
York Letter, etc. 








THE session of 1893-94, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, is at 
hand. The list of Officers, Faculty, and 
Board of Instruction has been completel 
reorganized. It enters on its fourteent’ 
year’s work under favorable auspices. It 
was one of the first colleges to demon- 
strate the practicability of co-education 
in medical science, PY extending full ben- 
efits and privil ~}.- ally to men and 
women. Its clinical advantages are first 
class. The plan of instruction adopted 
by this institution comprises a four years’ 
graded course. We predict a prosperous 
future for the school. Address office, 517 
Shawmut Avenue. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 














Leave Boston for Saew, Alnany, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 4 M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 B . M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, a Jt 4. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
For WaLTHaM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. od 
1.06, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, B.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For AYER JUNCTION and FITCHBURG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 

1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. » M. 

Local time-tables can be obtai 
station ticket office, Causewa: ay net Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


12.45, 
12.45 








the Prohibitionists. 


Mrs. R. A. Spencer, of Oswego, N. Y., 
aged eighty-two, was present at the large 
convention of veterans at Round Lake 
last week, and related her adventures as a 
nurse at Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness and City Point. She was | 
wounded at the latter place. In conclu- | 
sion, she recited ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride” with | 
great vim. 

Advertisements in the guise of recom- | 
mendations of the ‘‘cold process’’ method 
of canning fruits are going the rounds in 
the newspapers again this season. The 
chief element in the ‘‘cold process” is the 
use of salicylic acid, a poison so danger- 
ous that it is used in medical practice 
with extreme caution and only in very 
small doses. Let the ‘cold process”’ alone. 

The fourth annual report of the U. S. 
Bureau of Statistics owes much to the 
labor of women. Especially when thecon- 
dition of workingwomen was examined, 
the facts were almost entirely collected 
by women. This report covers twenty- | 
two of the larger cities, and has to do 
solely with the wages, expenditures, 
health, moral and sanitary surroundings 
and conditions, and results of work of 
those women popularly known as ‘‘shop 
girls.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in Pomona, Cal., lefc 
that city Aug. 1 for Massachusetts, ex- 





annual visit to the little schoolhouse 
where the meetings are held with Mrs. 





pecting to spend two months in the in- 
terest of a new church, the old one being 








J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— 





—FOR— 


Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, ' Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford, 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston + 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





Ww | ton Express via Foymhbes le Bridge, P. 
4 dB. & Ok R Leav Boston °7.00 f due 


& R. 
Philadelphia, 93 A. i: Baltim more, 10.30 A. : Wash 


ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vestibuled Ea] cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. ftDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. tOn Sundays arrives 9.00 P.M. City office 
22 Washington Street. ~~ foot Summer Street 


Boston. 
. R. BABCOCK, 


I. D. BARTON, 
General Superintendent. pad, Pass. Agent. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 








celebrated his | 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. | 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, oe Sb 











PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


“The Golden Wedding. 


A merry musical melange by Fred Miller, Jr. 5 the 
old favorites, and 


GEORGE FORTESCUE, 


The famous Impersonator. 


DALY SISTERS, 


In their Unique Devil Dance. 


| J. W. KELLY, 


The greatest entertainer on the American stage. 


STREET 
THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 

GRAND REOPENING 
With Matinee LABOR DAY. 
ONE WEEK ONLY, 
Same Superb Production of 


“Blue Jeans.” 


Joseph Arthur's Masterly Reflex of 
Indiana’s Quaint Suburbs. 
Eve. at 8. Mat. Mon., Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Sept. 11—Mapleson & Whitney Opera Co., in 
“THE FRNCING MASTER.’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager 

















LABOR DAY. 
Monday, Sept. 4.—Matinee at 2. 
Evening at 8.—One Week Only. 


Eugene O’Rourke, 


in the 


WICKLOW POSTMAN. 
GRAND OPERA 


NEXT WEEK 


Special Labor Day Matinee 
Monday Afternoon. 


Augustus Pitou’s 


Military Drama, 


Across the Potomac. 


Usual Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 





HOUSE 





Next attraction—THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON -.- Manager 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat at 2. 
Extra Matinee Labor Day at 2. 
WM. BARRY, 

Of Barry & Fay, in his latest Great Comedy Success, 


The Rising Generation. 


Week Sept. 11—THE LOST PARADISE. 











Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 





DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 


PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 


For Isles of Shoals and Poumon. week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A. M. ‘© Portsmouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals 
on on date of issue. Week days,75 cents. Sun 


ore, Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round no 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker’s stena, Golem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days, 10.0 A 4.00, 6.15 P. M.; ~~ Sun- 
days 10.45 A. M., tho, eis, 243 BM Fare, 25 cents; 
Round trip, is cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
By Salem Cadet Band. 





Tickets and staterooms at 3) Washington Fame ae 
and at the wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS {DAYLIGHT 


or! ents AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

N's ratios ¢ story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
neoa wie * in the great under- yt 4 New 
. By — ELEN CAMPBELL. Io 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott ‘D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. illustra- 
tions from light ok eth nh y real lit 
‘astest book ever aa. , bBente War Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. xtra Terms, 
and Pay \. Write for circulars to 


won wake 


scores of ahaa write for it. 








Boston, Mass. 









Lady Agents. Write for particu'ars now. Adress as on. 
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WHEN GRANDMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL | given in; and if Robinson, in passing | ‘*You are deviating from your text, Mr. | he knew the heft of gold, and grinned a| An’ we waked her swate in the bright moon- 4 
LIKE ME. | Smith’s desk, halted to laugh with him | Simpson. What else have you learned?” | cordial appreciation. light.” f 
BY GRACP DUFFIELD GOODWIN. — — — _ _ by erp the | “The accident is attributed to some new bag oe parr veonetn shadow of the % Kg Ae — “4 the gam sa- 3 
—_ clown in local politics, he would receive @ | cheap fuel experiment they were trying | island, where a steep ledge of rock dipped | }0on, Fred,” he said kindly to the boy. 
Oa tia, <p baggen 9 9 pa gentle reminder that when he had finished or eth The bay . strewn te into the water. Something was clinging | “There is no message to deliver for me h 
Just grase an’ trees all fall of fruit a-growin’— | the story he had in hand there was an- _wreckage—and bodies.” there, spent, exhausted, feebly moaning. | 4t the office, thank you. I shall not be b 
When Grandma was 6 little girl like me. other detail that he might work on; and “Very well. Telephone the wharfinger They shouted to the shivering creature | down again to-night. f ¥ 
| everybody knows that a second detail in | ,. Broadway to charter the tug, Dolphin, | *° release its hold, but only a muttering | He was at last on his way to the empty i 
She said there was a lot of little bunnies, the same evening, to a staff man, who has | . de ’ | response reached them. Against the Ital- | Place he called home, and grief and shame a 
And she telled us just how tame they used tobe | 40. nig full duty by the first. i indig- | and make your way there as fast as you tant i walked beside hi E bl | 
ootattiiiebarekdderarion tertagne— | y by the first, is anindig- |... Leave that rubbish, and join Mr. | #2’8 warning ery, with a quick twist of side him. Every block seemed t 
When Grandma was a little girl like me. _nity that no man who respects himself | cin,4son,” added Brander, stepping out of | *¢ "udder, Brander shot the boat into the | # league, but when he reached his door- 
will patiently endure, and that no man | 11, omice and addressing the amazed spe- little cove and caught at the clinging fig- | Step he would fain have been back at the 
An’ Pigs, she said, an’ cats, an’ little chickens, | who ig not an ogre will inflict. cial, who was slyly consulting a thesau- | U'® throwing his own weight back upon | beginning of his journey. He put his key P 
‘ bd —— — oh 9 ne anand by Brander did not look as if the milk of |...’ «) have two or three other men | the Other side as it lurched and spun oe thea sg turned it softly, as he t 
Seinen Shenmiionn eene tiitieahe tie Ge. uman kindness flowed in his veins that | there before you're off. Get every item | #%0ut, a trick that he had learned in black nin the habit of doing when he 6 v 
night. He was a tall, raw-boned fellow, | you can. Don’t let anything escape you.” bass fishing down South. The boatman, | C@me in late, lest he might disturb her 3] 
She had nae o Pm = sister, | with a broad forehead and a face that | ic detinned Godman aes “oh the calling on all the saints and fiends to wit- slumbers, and he stepped lightly on the st 
sia Z , ptihecand 7 could be kindly, but that wore an habit- | sip tein, anh tee ee eaaens callin ness that he protested against this suicldal nage opened and shut the door of ré 
*Cause Grandma wan't a only child—like me. | ual frown. The strength and grace of up a reporter strong on description, who procesding, but being nevertheless o he- Soe ae Sees Wen & Gaety Ms 
| the man lay in his sparkling, dark eyes, | ‘ pre, man being, reached out a hand and helped | touch, like one who comes as a thief in h 
An’ ’en she telled us all about ’e attic and a certain awkward dignity, that as- | had been sent to the Grand Opera House | him, and between them they landed their | the night, looking upon that to which he 
Where all ’e little children used to play, ‘serted itself in his shambling, loose- | * Write an account of an amateur spec- | vame, The fellow—for Brander knew by | as no title. bi 
An’ lots o’ room to run around an’ holler aa | jointed gait, and his hesitating speech. | ‘¢u!ar exhibition; and he spent a special | this time that his salvage wore bifurcated | How pretty the rooms were, with their w 
a it rained outside the whole long, living _ He sat looking out of his window into the me ek gy emo e o ter — was & | ¢arments—sank shivering into the bottom | W4rm-hued draperies, their modest but as 
y _ | crowded street, where happy crowds walking directory Of names an faces, | of the boat. In very pity for his plight | Comfortable furnishings, the books and D 
It must ‘a’ been just lovely there to Grandma’s, | jostled on the narrow sidewalks with | dering him to take up his post at the | Brander flung his overcoat to him. The | Magazines scattered about, the glowing it 
The city's just as different as can be; smiles and cheerful sazutations; and | ™oTaUe and see every body as it was | rescued man stammered his thanks, and | embers in the grate. They had made the th 
1 guess it was @ good deal ware hag shame and woe fought for the mastery | Drought in. sat up to wrap it about him. The boat | Dest of it, although neither of them had w 
When Grandma was a little girl po aaben in his heart. His mind again and again | At this moment the assistant city editor | swung into the search light of the war | ¢Ver approved of lifein a flat. The dream o 
a aera rehearsed the scene that had taken = - pa agg Ra er — let | vessel, and they saw each other's faces. | f their early married life had been the Di 
DAY MOODS. place at his home before he had come z a mI preg p ut am me r ~ way | He had saved Carew. possession of a little cottage across the 
<— down for the night’s work. a oor 4 ae ret pt : e a When the little boat was seen with its | >@Y- For upward of two years he had lif 
BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. “J asked her not to go. That should Fe pote a is seca aps human freight, a glad cry rang again over been striving to make the dream a reality, wi 
From dappled curtains, tenderly and late, have been enough. How could I explain oe aan 3 a8 — cn gyre ae magn the water. A tug hailed them, and offered | keeping up a special correspondence with sp 
Light's benediction falls upon the sea to her the hints and insinuations I had |®) 0 00 ys Y "§/ to relieve them of their passenger. It | #¥ Eastern daily, turning off an occasional cr 
That, like an opal, veils its fires to be; heard? Or define to her the sort of man I wy . a a ee was the Dolphin, chartered by Brander | P®per for a magazine, denying himself an 
For day, grown gentle and compassionate, know Carew to be? He never plays the “= we Ba A eharge oF te omce’| on behalf of his paper. The emergency | “igrs, gloves, the books he wanted, going | 
Forbears to chide the happy unmarked hours, | squire toa pretty woman without a das- | Harry,” sa % er,quietly. ‘ Hurry the | man gave a shout when he saw his chief, | 8° Shabby that she had noticed it, and had th 
But comes and goes, in pearly gleams and | tardly object. She believes in him; more hae on the ristmas = ;havethem| This is a big thing for the Anvil ; we'll | Poutingly declared that she was ashamed pr 
showers, than she believes in me. Considers him a | ll down every item. Send the men down | make the welkin ring with it to-morrow,” | t© be seen on the streets with him. The cr 
O’er distant islands shimmering high and proper escort because there is a distant to the water frontas fast as they turn off the he said to Brander as he hung over the deeds to a little home in Oakland were at \ 
bright, » suchien oliver light cousinship; or she affects to. How far work on bend. Run every line they bring | raj), that moment in his breast pocket, and de: 
ee acne dae on taeda ' has itgone? How far has it gone?” in “ we ee P gt ‘All right,” coolly returned Brander, in | they were to have been her Christmas are 
Vanishes, like a realm of fairy-land. He arose to answer a whistle for ‘‘copy,” roy oh ag cass Pag hei whom the instinct of the newspaper man | 8ift = 
In shadow curves, the shore dips far and low | stuffing a bundle of sheets into a little manager. ‘He's been laying himself out seemed to survive every other emotion, Now all was changed. To-night he ‘ 
To harbors such as dream-led wanderers know; | hole in the wall, and jerking a cord that | | - l ai. a oh &g <a : and who was not slow to see the advan- | Wrestled alone with the loss that before to- 
For up and down their sands, fair spirits trail, | gent them spinning up to the composing “ in Seth heme 6 © wants tO Ret | tage it would be for his paper. ‘All right, | #00ther day had passed would be heralded pli 
In wind-rent gossamer, the rain’s soft veil. room in the top story. He turned back to — a a e’ll have to on out . extra | [se it if you like, only no names. Re- | throughout the city; but the humiliation ] 
But just without the bar, at evenfall, his desk, and tried to busy himself with rs som Above ert that o mself. | member that.” and grief that underlay it would be for- nol 
A sail leaps, eneareee a = the papers there, but his gaze travelled | | et sip Pte a nd sage ae “By the great horn spoon! What's the | ever locked in his own heart. He was not . 
ta nor eatin wing” | Seino te righly ihn wren ana | 04m, String Rape srw He’ | god off withoat mumer?” damanded | he she tan ‘hue he. was yesterday. c 
oy his thoughts wandered. come Mens tek het ees io ills phage the emergency man, aggrieved. The whole current of his life was changed, Th 
From far, sealed heights the searching morn and “i wae ot we a — o > She, keep his head to-night, and save A shove B Bh a oe =—— : a ag a -_ “¥ 5 consi _ oe bed 
’ young and pretty, fond of society, of - rander as he disappeared: down the lad- rT. tet so familar and undistur pre 
still saneeiees. cian dese in I, getting old and gray, detesting ttane Ser to-mneevew. , der. were all the objects about his, that he Hi: 
eae fe ee em 8 these things, caring only for home and “He has a = head,” commented the He looked back to give a parting signal could almost fancy the events of the day cen 
Proving elie. The gaunt diemantied bill her, and yoked to this Juggernaut that assistant, ae ng after the retreating to the boys, but the only man he recog- | t© be some hateful vision, and that he she 
Reveals its wrongs, where, shadowless and crushes those who draw it as wellas those | igure wit earty admiration. He’s | nized was Carew, still wearing his over- | Could hear the sound of her breathing, F 
por who are dragged under it. I haven't any going to be in the thick of it, and keep the | coat, bending over the rail, searching the | low and regular, in the darkened room gla 
A bundred seams gape in its splintered side. time for idling, and I believe I’ve forgotten boys up to their work. We'll sell a hun- | waters with ghoulish expectation, and a | beyond, whose door stood ajar. day 
Mute stand the unclothed forests, gathering | how. She taxed me with it to-night, and dred thousand copies to-morrow. The | wan face that to his rescuer seemed to| For his thoughts kept returning to her. our 
deep eaid Carew was bright and agreeable, and other papers will be nowhere.” bear the brand of sin. The pure exalta- | Strive as he might to think of his future 
From noon the darkness of foreboding sleep; | she enjoyed his society. Talked of the| David Brander was in the thick of it; | tion of the moment was swept away by a | Plans, or the effect this would have on his TH 
And over wasted fields, whose — lay matter with perfect indifference, her | but his direction of the local staff termin- | sudden tide of passion that might have position among men, or what story he 
Their —— Pope a the sky, | Beedles clicking in the most exasperating ated with his parting instructions at the | made him a murderer, had not opportun- | bad best give the boys to-morrow, he 
cued on penny the dead reeds | W8Y While she worked steadily on at some | Office. Those who stood on the decks of | ity been denied him. found himself perpetually dwelling upon O 
‘a fluffy pink thing, one of those bewitching | tugs and steamboats, and viewed the scene | There was no longer any hope of finding | her, and recalling little unheeded circum- Cou 
And glimmering throagh the twilight, like scarf-like hoods, I’ll be bound, that pretty | of the awful catastrophe, noticed a small | other living souls among the wreckage. | tances in their married life. What did Wo 
ion women like to wrap around their heads | boat carrying two men,—one at the oars, | They rowed once more to the island and | it matter how the public took it, or what tog! 
Of evil, creeps the brook’s dull serpent line. when they go out at night, for fellows | the other, silent and watchful, at the helm, | skirted its shores, but no cry for help | Comments it would make? What did he and 
But Jo! at dusk, a crimson beacon flings like Carew to admire. And she said it | which glided about the locality, threading | sounded over the waters that sobbed and | care for Carew’s silly vanity, or the base 80 j 
Its threat into the heavens—and is gone! was cruel for me to misjudge her, and to | its way between the larger craft, in peril- | flung themselves at its feet. Spreading | Purposes he might have harbored? The awk 
While in the iron west, avenging dawn try to spoil her pleasure at this time. .4¢ | 0us proximity to them. More than once | a little sprit-sail, the skiff fled like a bird | One thing that absorbed him was the lett 
Looks from the shadow of the tempest’s wings. this time! By the Lord Harry, if Christ- | the tiny shell narrowly missed capsizal, | to its haven on the shore of the great city. thought of his wife, and the relation be- spor 
: +o mas time isn’t a fit season for a wife to be | 88 it made a sharp turn to avoid floating | Nobody was surprised to see Brander | tween her and himself. And in agony of visit 
BRANDER’S WIFE. | true to her husband, I should like to know | Wreckage. But it had an advantage that | at the morgue. Sterling appealed to him spirit he asked over and over again the hens 
pone | what is. was not possessed by the larger boats. | at once with maudlin pathos, his brogue | question that had haunted him since sun- TY 
BY FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. “She is off with him by this time. It’s | Its passenger was close to the water, and | getting the mastery of his education, as | @0wn: How far had it gone? How far leay 
It was a little after seven o'clock; the | 0 be a swell affair. Jenkins, whom we've he looked into dead faces that went float- | it always did when he was a bit con- | had it gone? are | 
most quiet hour of a winter day in the sent over there, is a thorough man; he’l] | ing past, and which smiled to him a | vivial. Her work-basket stood on the mantel. te 
editorial rooms of the great morning | have the name and costume of every pretty | ghastly greeting. Men and women and| ‘The paper’s imposing on me, indeed | The cover was slightly lifted, and he saw ee 
paper. ‘The rooms of the managing edi- woman there, and he’s not likely to miss | little children,—a ghastly throng, borne | it is, Mr. Brander. It’s worse than the | half thrust into it the filmy pink web and who 
Pee swere still dark. A single editorial | her. I shall have the pleasure of editing | up by the preservers they had grasped | terrors—a whole regiment of thim. Give | the glittering needles whose persistent oak, 
writer scribbled away at his shabby desk his copy, and of learning how she looked | before the second and most fatal explo- | me a drink, and I’!] wake the whole crowd | Click had so annoyed him. He reached the 
in a little den assigned to him. The and dressed. How far has it gone? God | sion, and swaying with the pulsing tide. | in beautiful style. They do these things out his hand and drew the little roll of om" 
local room, which but a moment before | in heaven, how far has it gone?”’ He reached out his hand and touched better in the old country : worsted toward him with a fierce move- read 
had been brisk movement and confusion, The door of the local room opened. <A | long, wet locks, the color of her hair. And “Oh, well I rimimber the day ment, dropping the ball on the hearth. thes 
The big detail | Young special reporter, who had been he gathered from the crest of a wave that Ww hin we waked ould widdy Machree. He smoothed the work out on the mantel- ing : 
was silent and deserted. e big me dt | eeeeed fete Mathe beat Ibe an hell We waked her with rum, an’ we waked her helf. and igh iti tions 
book, lying open on the shelf before the | {#>@!ng Around for a month to secure a | onl of sete. einets egg-snell a with gin, shelf, and straightened it into shape with — 
city editor’s window, had issued its detail, walked briskly in, and seated him- | Sane of some light cloak, embroidered An’ we waked her handsome-ly.”’ his great hands, scarred and gashed with Won 
orders, and in obedience to them the self at a desk, with a look in Brander’s | with pearly beads, and looked at it long “Be silent, Sterling. Have some re- | the work they had done that night. And was 
small army, of reporters had filed out: direction that invited attention to his dis- | and closely, in the glaring search-light of | spect for the heartbroken people about | it Was 4 tiny shirt, fleecy and rose-tinted tures 
Jones to a wedding, Brown to secure the patch in discharging his mission. Brander | # government steamer that had joined the you, if you haven't any for yourself,” | ————————————— ———— of th 
latest reports from the chamber of a | scowled cordially at him. He did not ap- | sorry work of rescue. When boat-hooks | sternly commanded Brander. ‘How far until 
dying man, Robinson to probe the vitals | Prove of a fellow who took only half an | grappled insensible forms that might | have you got with your identification?” Ete rnal ful, 
of the newest scandal, Smith to the city — "astiaed be ae ee — gy cag lh ayer ppm tie - inquired, addressing Sterling’s guar- atie 
. Dick and Harry to the he ng. ere . lies ) ian. . . vom 
— pe Ray to take ws dl of the | Was 4 jingle of the telephone bell in the | that overmastered his own black grief,he| ‘I’ve named ivery one that is dacently Vi { lance saan 
festivities in progress; for the night was | ante-room, and a man’s voice assenting to | took from a dead mother’s stiffening arms | dressed,” put in Sterling eagerly, for his home 
Christmas Eve, and rich and poor, the Some ate whispered over the wires. | & little child that was still warm and/ mind was clear on everything that per- Is the price of good health. But with all the ceive 
gay aud the sorrowing, joined in homage Then Simpson, the emergency man, strode | breathing, and handed it to one who stood | tained to his profession, except his own precaution we may take there are enemies numt 
to the babe who lay in the manger nearly | through the local room, and flung open | on a steamer’s ladder to receive it, while | representation of it. “And those that — povonctcmabedipeagrastnsr nad , .~ 
nineteen centuries before. the door of the glass office. the passengers sobbed and cheered. Off, | were taken off the upper deck that was po Seadiate sa dates Orman hag the 1 
In an ante-room that led to the main | “My soul, Brander! The most horrible | again, through the floating debris. Bran- | blown off in alumpfrom near the engine: | blood may be hidden for years or even for and ¥ 
hallway lounged Simpson, a general util- accident—’ | der was steering for the shallows near | the legs, and arms, and heads; there is a | senerations, and suddenly break forth, under. havin 
ity man, ready to serve in case of emer-| ‘Ab, is it possible? What is it, Mr. | Goat Island, where the larger boats, draw- | miscellaneous lot, and I'll be dashed if — meee ant Dane Se SSS ne 
gency. The only occupant of the local | Simpson? | ing more water, did not dare to venture. | I’m anatomist enough to assort them. Mr. sar -othatae> digg pelretaineain pe 
room was Brander, the city editor. __ Brander always resented familiarity. | His keen ears had heard what sounded like | Brander, I'll just be after steppin’ round Hood’s Sarsaparilla On tl 
Brander sat in his small private office, | The emergency man accepted the reproof | a husky cry, off in the darkness. The | the corner a minute,— Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. catal 
separated from the main room by a glass | 4nd changed his style of address, laying | boatman, for the first time, entered an | «On, we waked ould widdy Machree—" ste King of thems aft, Sor ts conquess Geena, Penn: 
P | sarcastic emphasis upon the prefix, as he | objection It builds up in a perfectly natural way all te ploye 
partition, through which he could see | P P P ’ e | . “Were there any people—that we| weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and of thi 
every man and every movement in it. It | again addressed his superior. | “Sharp rocks under water; makee hole | new’ asked Brander of the v outhful re- Puri State: 
was not particularly pleasant to be under ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Brander. The | in boat; water come in; boat go down; porter who had Sterling in tow. and RA prc Mgr Ant am range 
Brander’s eye, and there was scarce a Water Nymph, 7.30 boat from the San | me drown. “There is M., the lawyer, Mrs. L., th organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ the oe 
member of the local staff who had not | Francisco side, has blown up. Loaded | Brander tossed him a purse. sits whew, end onthe Rese ar © | good medicine you should certainly take by sn 
freely cursed the little glass office and its with city people going over to the enter-| “My friend, you can swim like a duck,” | 1 1. cinoss adh, pees er of reputa- 5 oe 
point of vantage at the end of the long | tainment of the Philharmonic, in Oakland. | he said. ‘All you will have to do will | 7 604 to oo to school —— is one girl H ood Ss space 
apartment, where its tenant could focus | What’s the matter, Brander? Are you | be to paddle over there a little ways, be a) — thirty 
every corner and cranny. If Jones es- sick?” picked up for a survivor of the disaster, Rarer hey atv the boy the more for Ss ” Vales 
sayed to have a quiet chat with Robinson, Brander’s face was ghastly. It wasthe | and be a hero among your fellows for the | the tear that stood in hiseye. The young ar Sapari | | a 4 
there was sure to come a courteous sum- | boat his wife and Carew were to have rest of your life.” fellow was a protégé of his wife’s. But ottines — 
mons from the glass office, calling his at- | taken; buthe met the other’s inquiry with | It is doubtful whether the boatman 7 Se out again :— by ©. LmooD 2 60, yee leg — New 
tention to an error in the copy he had just | @n icy resentment. | understood this glowing prospectus, but | night, 7 ee, Ge we wanes her by 100 Drses One Dollar Since 
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as the clouds of dawn upon which little 
new-born souls come sailing in their 
strange voyage from the great unknown. 

‘At this time.” So cruelly misjudging 
her ‘‘at this time.” Oh, blind, blind, 
blind that he had been! At last his eyes 
were opened, and he saw her soul in all 
its purity and innocence. He groaned 
aloud, and a scalding tear baptized the 
tiny garment. 

**David!” 

Do ransomed souls ever come back from 
paradise, bringing comfort and healing to 
the stricken hearts they leave behind? 
With such divine tenderness might they 
speak. He raised his head, and saw her 
standing there in the doorway that sepa- 
rated the two rooms, clad in some light 
wrapper, her cheeks flushed with sleep, 
her eyes loving and trustful. 

‘I tried to sit up until you came home, 
but you were so late that I thought | 
would lie down for a little time, and [ fell 
asleep. You couldn’t think I would go, 
David, after what you said’ I thought 
it over after you were gone; second 
thoughts are best; and 1 saw that you 
were right. I will never let you be 
troubled in that way again, for—oh, 
David!” 

‘The confidence that trembled on her 
lips, so long held in reserve by a young 
wife’s instinctive delicacy, remained un- 
spoken, for she saw the gossamer web 
crushed beneath his hand, and with a cry 
and a blush rescued it from him. 

He took her in his arms, to make sure 
that she was flesh and blood, and he 
prayed that she might never know how 
cruelly his thoughts had wronged her. 

**But you are so strange and silent, 
dear,’’ she murmured. ‘And your clothes 
are damp. Where have you been, David, 
and what have you been doing?” 

‘*To-morrow I will tell you, dear. Not 
to-night. This is Christmas Eve,” he re- 
plied, in a choked voice. 

Even as he spoke, a peal of bells an- 
nounced the day. 

*Do you hear their message, dear? 
‘Glad tidings! Glad tidings of great joy!’ 
That is what they are saying to us.” 

The young wife, looking up, was im- 
pressed by the solemn rapture in his face. 
His thoughts had travelled over nineteen 
centuries, and halted at a manger, where 
shepherds watched and a holy baby lay. 

For the coming of a little child once 
gladdened and redeemed mankind; and 
day by day the miracle is re-enacted in 
our homes. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SCREENS AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


One of the exhibits the Philadelphia 
County Committee of women sent to the 
Woman’s Building—the screens with pho- 
tographs illustrating the new occupations 
and prominence of women—appears to be 
s0 inconspicuously placed, or rather so 
awkwardly classified, that the following 
letter from a Philadelphia Times corre- 
spondent may be of use in enabling future 
visitors to find their way to this compre- 
hensive exhibit. 


These screens, each composed of four 
leaves, stand six feet high or more, and 
are covered with cloth of a dark, beauti- 
ful shade of green. On this surface the 
photographs and reports are tastefully 
tacked with curious little gilt nails. The 
whole is framed in by a heavy border of 
oak, which bears in quaintly carved letters 
the proud motto, ‘‘Philadelphia Maneto.” 

Statistics are dry things, but when the 
are arranged so conveniently for quic 
reading and worked in so adroitly between 
these pleasing photographs it is like read- 
ing a bit of history with copious illustra- 
tions. For instance, two leaves of a screen 
hold photographs pertaining to the 
Woman’s Hospital, of Philadelphia, which 
was established in 1861. Between pic- 
tures of the buildings and several views 
of the interior is found a full report of the 
hospital from the year of its founding 
until 1893; and as one looks at the cheer- 
ful, pretty wards and the groups of 
ences he learns that during its life the 

ospital has treated in the house 8,727 pa- 
tients. in the dispensary 110,827, that 
24,623 patients were visited in their 
homes and that 282 nurses have been re- 
ceived in the training school, of which 
number 170 have been duly graduated. 

Another leaf shows Philadelphia women 
in libraries. There are several views of 
the library of the Philosophical Society, 
and we read that a woman is its librarian, 
having charge of 50,000 books. A woman 
cares for the 7,5C0 booksat the Carpenters’ 
Library, whileat the Apprentices’ Library 
& woman is responsible for 14,585 volumes. 
On this leaf, also, is a fine view of the 
cataloguing room of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in which women are em- 
ployed. Onanother leaf a concise report 
of the women pharmacists in the United 
States is to be found. This clearly ar- 
ranged piece of history is tacked against 
the screen and bordered on its four sides 
by small photographs of leading women 
pharmacists, and the many bright and 

ndsome faces among them make this 
space a very charming one. There are 
thirty-six colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States—this screen gives reports 
from twenty-one. The first woman to 
graduate in pharmacy was Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, who was graduated from the 
New York College of Pharmacy in 1863. 
Since then eighty women have taken the 
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degrees of Ph. G. or Ph. C. from the vari- 
ous colleges in the country. Of this num- 
ber the University of Michigan claims 
seventeen—the highest number—while 
those from Philadelphia number ten. 
Space does not permit a description of 
all the interesting things so judiciously 
displayed on these screens. Mention 
should be made, however, of the leaf 
which bears at its top a green ribbon 
upon which is printed in gilt letters the 
legend, ‘‘Womano in Journalism.” This 
screen, with its array of ep 
brings out the fact that all the great Phil- 
adelphia newspapers, with perhaps two 
exceptions, have opened their ranks to 
women, and that women are working in 
all the different lines which go to make 
up a paper, for there are photographs here 


of a reporter, an editor, a business man- | 


ager, as well as of correspondents, special 
contributors, and heads of departments 
for women. It was one of our great Phil- 
adelphia dailies which, first of all the 
papers east of the Alleghenies, enrolled 
on its staff a woman as associate editor— 
not to edit or write what it supposed to be 
peculiarly interesting to women, but side 
by side with the men to perform the daily 
work in the editorial columns. 

Some Philadelphians who are interested 
in the screens have been unable to find 
them and have come awuy disappointed. | 
Among all the wealth of beautiful things 
crowded into this and all the buildings, it 
is very hard to find aspecial exhibit unless 
one has special directions to guide him | 
thereto. It is a good idea to — a cata- 
logue and study the plan of a building,but 
to those who do not care to take time for | 
this, | would say enter the Woman’s | 
Building from the east entrance—that is, | 
the side that faces the water. As soon as | 
you enter the beautiful corridor hung with | 
paintings symbolic of woman in the difter- | 
ent activities of life, on your right you | 
will see a room with the words ‘*Educa- | 
tional Room” over the door. It is in 
there, over by the windows, with a New 
York hospital exhibit on one side and a 
New York art exhibit on the other, that 
you will find the beautiful screens sent by 
the Philadelphia County Committee. 


—— - Oar ——™” 
HOW TO IMPROVE CITIES. 


On Thursday, Aug. 11, at the Govern- 
ment Congress, Mrs. Alice W. Lincoln, of 
Boston, read an interesting paper on 
‘*Tenement-Houses and the People Who 
Live in Them.” From wide reading and 
observation, as well as from actual expe- 
rience in the management of tenement- 
houses in Boston, Mrs. Lincoln gave a 
series of valuable suggestions for the 
erection and care of such houses. By 
paying strict attention to hygienic laws, 
and the moral character of the tenants, 
such houses might be made homes of vir- 
tue, industry and happiness. Dr. Russell, 
medical officer of Glasgow, has shown 
that such houses in that city were a great 
success as houses for the humbler work- 
ing classes. 


There are a million and a quarter peo- 
e in New York living in tenement- 

ouses. She had bought a tenement block 
in Boston, had the flats nicely fitted up, 
and oF educating the tenants in ways of 
cleanliness and morality she found the 
plan a thorough success. She was thanked 
for her valuable paper, and both the 
chairman and W. J. Onahan said they 
would like to see an association in Chicago 
for carrying out some of its ideas among 
the poorer classes. Especially, Mr. Jen- 
kins said, something might be done 
toward laying up a store of coal, from 
which the poor might be supplied in win- 
ter at cheap rates, and so avoid being 
recipients of charity. 
_ In the afternoon, Mrs. Florence Kelly, | 
of the Hull House, read a paper showing | 
the relation of the municipality to the | 
sweating system. Mrs. Ralph Trautman | 
read a paper regarding the sanitary re- | 
forms effected by women in New York. 
An animated discussion followed. 
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HUMOROUS. 

Mr. Blodson—Is your papa in the house, 
Johnny? Johnny Dumpsey—Yes, air; | 
he’s asleep. Mr. Blodson—How do you | 
know? Johnny Dumpsey—I can hear | 
him. ‘ 

Jack Rounder—Isn’t Miss Belle abeauty ? | 
Miss A—Yes. But you know beauty is | 
only skin-deep. Jack Rounder—Well, I’m 
no cannibal. That’s deep enough for me. 
—Life. 


Before the Venus of Milo. Smithers— | 
(reading sign, ‘Hands off’’): The poor | 
idiots! Do they think any one could look 
at that statue and not know the hands | 
were off? 


First Politician—My dear sir, interna- | 
tional arbitration is all humbug. Why, if | 
you do away with war, how are you go-| 
ing to keep down the surplus population? | 
Second ditto—Why, we've got football! 


‘And you rejected him?’ “I did.” | 
‘*He has the reputation of being a large- | 
hearted man.” ‘‘That’s the trouble with | 
him ; he is too large-hearted. He can love | 
half a dozen women at the same time.” — 
Cape Cod Item. 


English Pauper—Hi think hi’ll take a 
pleasure trip to rey | an’ back this | 
summer. ‘‘Ow’ll ye get there?” ‘Why. | 
the poor hauthorities here will pay my 
passage hout, an’, as I ’ave no means of | 
support, the Hamericans will make the 
steamship company bring me back again.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


What Streets are Paved for. Taxpayer— 
That’s a very firm and solid piece of pav- 
ing you’re doing there, Patrick. City 
Employe—Indade, an’ it’s a foine pace of 
worruck ; and mighty glad am Oi to see 
it. 7. P.—Why, does it make any differ- 
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| seriptive circular giving the details of a 


| White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 


1893. 





| ence with you, Patrick? C. £.—Indade, 


and it does; it will give us dooble the job 


| a-pullin’ it up.— Boston Courier. 


A little girl has an uncle who had taught 
her to open and shut his crush hat. The 
other evening, however, he appeared with 
an ordinary silk one. Suddenly he saw 
the child coming with his new silk hat 
wrinkled like un accordion. ‘*Oh, Uncle,” 
she said, ‘this one is very hard. I’ve had 
to sit on it, but I can’t get it more than 
half-shut.”’ 

——_—_+oe—_____ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








FOR BOTH SEXES, 
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A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are | 


for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's | 


JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
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Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred | 


of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovurnnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 


The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. | 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah }). | 


heney. 

Municirzal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepares for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New Englan egeney of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 


number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 


for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


——_o——_ 


ARE YOU NERVOUS 


Are you all tired out, do you have that 
tired feeling or sick headache? You can 
be relieved of all these symptoms by tak- 
ing Hood’s Saraparilla, which ro nerve, 
mental and bodily strength and thorough- 
ly purifies the blood. It also creates a 
good appetite, cures indigestion, heart- 
burn and dyspepsia. 


Hoop’s PILLs are easy to take, easy in 
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ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prospect HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 

FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co., PA., Feb. 16, 1893, 

PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass., 
ye PE HW | to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, butit has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
reventit. While there 


1 )( » Forged NailifI can 
e 9 (heye e may be others as good, I know what these are, 





Address, 


| 

| 

pref. Charles P. Thayer, M. D., 
| Secretary, 

| 74 Boylston Street, Kosten, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
0 COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 


en 
| | Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
' Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


| Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St 


| BOTH 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4 years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers Le gy advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D.. 
Dean, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session o; ned October ist; ending May, 1898 
roar Yepry,craded cour; eqeurey, gulseae Lave, 


cal . St 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peeiny diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South ap pany 
closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 








The Doctor’s free cugenery for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
frem 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College of Ponnsyivania. | 


S 
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and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 

ing Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 

a Putnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
| ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form ofa half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 


wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, etc, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Woman's J urnal. 





| 
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HE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co,, Boston, Mass, 





Highest Award ut Mechanics’ Fair, 1507 and 1860 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Remover Grease. bh 

(forihina, Carpetn. caress 
othin arpets. 

Gloss from Black’ silk. 
An invaluable article in 








LORD, Agent, 
bury, Mase 


—— West Rox 








KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our Mat- 
TRESS PAbs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 








action and sure in effect. 25 cents a box. 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its one treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per 
tectly harmless. ie all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, 0. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
& public institution, summer poosding Sones, private 
or subdivision into building lots, Only 
m two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. Mrs. Sosan 
T. Converse, 3% Sherman Place, Woburn, on 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 
case @ sale is eff: cted to the party introduced. +“ 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLa HoutTcuHine STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 
Members of | the Housten Setten Exchange and 






















Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Badersed ty the looting Banks ané Business Firms of 
e State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
ban .roperty, Ranch and Tim’ 
Pg tie Sugar Plantations. , RB -4 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovnnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 











KANSAS NOTES. 


Mrs. C. L..Denton, president of the 
Seventh District E. 8S. A., is doing effec- 
tive work. She has recently spoken and 
organized at Sterling, Lyons, and Chase, 
and has left the nucleus of societies at 
Sylvia and Stafford. Mrs. Denton thinks 
more work ought to be done in the coun- 
try school-houses,and that the intelligence 
of our country people requires that good 
talent be sent to the rural districts. She 
is right about this. But there is another 
true thing about the matter and that is 
that this same intelligence of these people, 
and their State pride and affection, lead 
them to receive with the kindest indul- 
gence the message of their own county 
women, when they come to tell what 
Kansas women want, even though they 
do not exhibit the finish of practised 
speakers. And so I speak for the women 
of each county holding as many meetings 
as possible, and addressing them them- 
selves, with the help of their brothers, 
after the fashion of the Centennial ( Ander- 
son County) and the Kingman County 
folks. I commend their example. Mrs. 
Denton calls attention to the way in 
which an organization of fifty-five mem- 
bers was effected in Sterling. Mrs. Ada 
B. Gaskell is the president of the 
Woman’s Republican Association there. 
She and Mrs. Hamerick, who is a member 
of the People’s Party, together canvassed 
the town, and had their list of promised 
members ready when Mrs. Denton came 
to organize. There is no recognition of 
party lines among us in the suffrage work. 
Mrs. Hamerick, who is the county presi- 
dent of E. S. A., accompanied Mrs. Den- 
ton, who is a Republican, into the county 
to organize, with the above excellent 
results. 

Miss Helen L. Kimber, of Parsons, or- 
ganizer for Second District, has planted a 
new svciety at Dennis, officered as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. M. M. Stanley; 
vice-president, Mrs. Augusta Crofts; cor- 
responding secretary, F. C. Thorne; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. C. Brock; treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. 8. Daniels. 

The new association at Parsons held its 
second meeting, Aug. 18, and had an addi- 
tion of forty new members. At this meet- 
ing they made arrangements to give Miss 
Anthony a rousing reception on Sept. 8. 
The Second District E. 8S. A. is also plan- 
ning for a great convention to be addressed 
by Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. J. C. Bare, of Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Progressive Political 
League, is a member of the committee on 
programme for seven picnics to be held in 
Douglas County, for the discussion of 
financial questions by representatives of 
all parties. Mrs. Bare has arranged that 
an address on the suffrage question shall 
be delivered at each of these gatherings. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns will represent the 
amendment interests at two of these 
meetings to be held near Eudora and his- 
toric Lecompton. 

Mrs. J. C. Bare is a remarkable person. 
She was the first woman to join the Alli- 
ance in her county. She is a ‘*woman’s 
woman,” and rejoices at every opportu- 
nity of advancement offered to women. 
She was soon elected lecturer of the 
county alliance and was steadily advanced 
to one official position after another. 
She is also a U.S. pension agent and has 
secured many thousand dollars of arrear- 
ages for widows and orphans of soldiers. 
Besides all this she manages her own 
farm and two others of non-residents, at- 
tends to collecting rents, and withal for- 
gets not to work earnestly for women’s 
interests, and will find time to give effec- 
tual aid to the amendment campaign. 


Mrs. A. A. Welsh, president Sixth Dis- 
trict E.-S. A., has been unanimously 
elected lecturer of the alliance of her 
township. 

Haddam E. S.A. is but a year old and 
has only eighteen members, but it has 
energy and earnestness enough to gather 
up $10 and send it to the treasurer of the 
Amendment Campaign Committee to pros- 
ecute the war against the disfranchise- 
ment of women. No auxiliary in the 
State should do less than the young and 
small but worthy Haddam Society. 

One of the ladies circulating an enrol- 
ment book reports many interesting things 
of her work. She says all mature men 
sign the pledge to vote for the amendment, 
and that all elderly women sign the re- 
quest to voters to support the amendment. 
She finds most opposition among the 
young and inexperienced, though we 
never had so many young women coming 
into the ranks as now. One man of con- 
siderable note in the State is reported as 
objecting to woman’s enfranchisement be- 
cause he is afraid women enfranchised 
would be slow to marry. ‘Too much in- 
dependence,” he thought, ‘‘would be 
given women by enfranchisement.” 

But the enrolment work goes bravely 
on. Not less than 40,000 voters are now 


| 
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| We wish to put on record enough voters 


to carry the amendment long before elec- 
tion day. 


The officers of the Wyandotte County 


Association are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Mary O. Bliss, of Argentine; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Blythe; treasurer, Mrs. Fuller. 
This association has an historic name. It 


will set the dear ‘told timers” to ‘‘reminis- | 


cing.” LAURA M. JOHNS. 


Salina, Kansas. 


+o 
CHAUTAUQUA ECHOES. 


Between two and three thousand grad- 
uates were in the Chautauqua class of 
92-93. Circles are now being formed 
among the soldiers of the regular army. 

Henry Berkowitz, a Jewish rabbi, is 
charmed by the courteous liberality of 
the men and women at the head of the 
Chautauqua association, who, by various 
concessions, have made it possible for 
Jewish people to participate in the bene- 
fits of Chautauqua educational work. 
Writing to the Jewish Messenger, Mr. 
Berkowitz says: ‘The plans have been so 
perfected that it will at once become pos- 
sible for the organization to extend its 
work among the Jewish people, begin- 
ning with October next. The general 
course will be at once opened for Jewish 
readers, with a Jewish book to substitute 
for the one containing the Christian read- 
ings. This change will be made in each 
four years’ readings, which lead to the 
Chautauqua diploma. As many special 
courses as we may desire on specifically 
Jewish subjects we shall be privileged 
from time to time to add. Special seals 
will be given, and certificates to those 
who follow out the lines of readings in 
these courses. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Cirele flourishes in many foreign lands. 
Circles exist among the missionaries in 
China and Japan; in South Africa there 
are thirteen circles and over 100 under- 
graduates, and in South America and 
Mexico circles are fighting their way. A 
novel fact is the existence of flourishing 
circles in the State prisons at Stillwater, 
Minn., and Lincoln, Neb. The latter gave 
rise during the last year to the Nebraska 
Prison Reform Club. 

Among the alumni a steady interest is 
kept up. New courses are constantly 
provided, and more than 2,000 members 
are pursuing advanced study. A move- 
ment called the ‘‘Chautauqua Extension,” 
corresponding to university extension, has 
been begun during the year. 

One of the busiest of women is Miss 
Kate F. Kimball. For ten months of the 
year, as secretary of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, she is kept 
busy, and keeps a dozen girls busy at cor- 
respondence connected with the work. 
The remaining two months are mainly 
spent at. the same sort of business, but 
she transfers her headquarters from Buf- 
falo to Chautauqua. There she is in great 
demand, being popular with every man, 
woman, or child, who fancies she is well 
versed in any and every topic. She is 
often called on at a moment’s notice to 
talk to girls, or give advice to boys, or 
sketch a line of reading for a literary 
class, or to do any one of a dozen other 
things which are apt to come up at this 
intellectual retreat. And she is never 
found wanting. 

—_——__~+~@o—___—_— 
HALF A BLUEBERRY PIE. 


It has often been noted that the relaxa- 
tion summer brings goes far deeper than 
the physical muscles, and plays havoc 
with conventionalities, manners and theo- 
ries. Starched deportment is absolutely 
incompatible with soft shirts and silk 
blouses; a majestic gait sorts ill with 
russet shoes. Merely arbitrary social 
barriers are melted down by the sun that 
drives the mercury up into the nineties. 
Folk humanize and fraternize oddly. For 
instance, the purchasiug agent for a cer- 
tain small family dropped in the other day, 
ata well-known shop, in search of half an 
apple-pie. The pie being warm, its division 
was a matter of time and difficulty. The 
attendant, a bright-faced young fellow, 
appealed to the sympathies of his cus- 
tomer with a cheery and contagious cam- 
araderie. “I don’t think, d’you?”’—said 
he—‘“‘there’s anything needs more pati- 
ence’n grace than getting a warm pie off 
the plate! But this job is just nuts to one 
I got launched on, the other day! Y’see 
I’m not used to this biz, and I didn’t 
know the nature of blueberry pies, ‘cept 
the way they taste when you eat ’em. I 
was green—see? So when a lady came in, 
and says, ‘Can you sell me half a blue- 
berry pie?’—I up and says, ‘O yes’m’, as 
cheerful as you please, That pie was hot, 
and just ravagin’ full of juice, and I went 
at it with a big knife like a buteher at a 
lamb. Well/ I'd have liked you to see 
this counter—an’ my hands and clothes— 
and that lady’s face—she was leaning over 


enrolled under the amendment banner. | to see how I got on, when my knife struck 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
| Highest of all io leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








bottom. And as for what the boss said. 
— Well !’"—Dorothy Lundt in Boston Com- 
monwealth. 





—~>—-—————— 


CATTARAUGUS CONVENTION. 

The semi-annual convention of the 
Cattaraugus County Political Equality 
Club was held at Little Valley, N. Y., in 
the Congregational church, of whieh the 
Rev. Emily C. Woodruff is the pastor 
Delegates were present from the local 
suffrage clubs of Randolph, East Ran- 
dolph, Salamanca, Conewango, Little 
Valley and Cattaraugus. A committee 
was appointed at this convention to secure 
aWoman’s Day at the Cattaraugus County 
Fair, which has secured Sept. 6, with 
Helen M. Gougar as speaker. The Rev. 
Anna Shaw’s address last year at the 
ConewangoValley Fair decidedly enlarged 
suffrage sentiment in the audience. A 
speech at a fair does incalculably more 
good than at a regular woman suffrage 
meeting. In no other way can so many 
doubters be reached. The convention 
recommended Martha Van Rensalaer, of 
Randolph, to the regular political nomi- 
nating conventions, for school commis- 
sioner in the East District of Cattaraugus 
County. Miss Van Rensalaer had been 
previously indorsed by the County W. C, 
T. U. and by the Woman’s Republican 
Club of Randolph. She stands a fair 
chance of securing a regular nomination. 

LOUISE YOUNG STEVENS, 
Pres. Cattaraugus Co. P. E. C. 
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ITALIAN ETIQUETTE. 

Translated from J’ Italia by Ada M. Trotter 
“The Page for Ladies.’’| 

A well educated lady never turns to 
look at any one in the street. Unless it 
be a very old friend, she must never per- 
mit a man to address a word to her on the 
way, when she is alone, or accompanied 
by a servant-maid, or by her governess, 
or by any person who is not her mother 
or another member of the family. In the 
theatre, she will not direct the opera- 
glass at any stranger, and never too long 
at those whom she does know. Neither 
in the house nor in the street will she 
adopt clothes which for color or form 
strike the eye. In conversation she 
avoids every extravagance of language, 
every eccentricity of imagination, every 
affectation of expression. She will not 
show her affection for friends excessively, 
will not throw herself on their necks on 
every occasion, overpowering them with 
kisses or tendernesses. She must be serious 
and dignified with friends. In company, 
she does not pose as a victim if a gentle- 
man makes a wearisome discourse, or a 
pianist torments Beethoven too much. 
She does not yawn, or, if she cannot 
possibly help doing so, she hides the yawn 
with infinite grace in her little pocket 
handkerchief or behind her fan. 

Be simple, graceful, but never bold. 

A lady will never accept a valuable 
present from a man, except that man be 
her fiancé. Again, until the day of the 
contract she is only permitted to present 
books, music, or flowers to her prospec- 
tive husband. 

A lady will not be often photographed, 
and above all she will not present her 
portrait to any but most intimate rela- 
tions and friends. 

She will not wear her monogram either 
in brooch or on any article of dress. The 
same prohibition extends to letter paper, 
which for ladies ought to be plain. She 
will not have a visiting card, at least 
until she is thirty years old. 

At a ball, one does not say that she 
ought to assume as serious air as if she 
was at church; but she must never aban- 
don herself to too much hilarity. 

At table she eats regularly. Certainly 
it is deplorable to see her devour; and 
ridiculous to give herself the airs of peck- 
ing simply at dishes like a sparrow. 
Youth has appetite, one knows. Avoid 
beer or wine pure, that is most important ; 
temper it always with water. 











She is prohibited absolutely from ac- 
cepting liquors. It is recorded that the 
ancient Roman ladies never drank wine 
in public. Leave, O ladies, smoking to 
men. The cigarette is not made for you. 

Be gracious, but not coquettish; be 

| cultured but not pretentious. Be of your 

| age, in short. And God will bless you, 

sending you a husband. With that proph- 
ecy I finish my counsels. 





THE DRAMA. 
| last Monday night, the ‘Golden Wedding” 


greeted the new members of the com v4 
New songs, new jokes and laughable sit- 
uations keep the audience in a continual 
roar. Mr. Raymond Hitchcock, as Sir 
Thomas Topack, made a very favorable 
impression. The charming soubrette, 
Miss Lizzie Evans, assumed the role of 
‘*Foxey,” the boat-house gir ],and filled 
the position admirably. Tom LeMack 
introduced several new stories and songs. 
Beginning Monday next is the last week. 

Rehearsals for E. E. Rice’s ‘‘Venus” 
have been for some time in progress at 
Palmer’s Theatre, New York. ‘The first 
emma ee occurs at the Park Theatre, 

oston, Sept. 11. The opening scene is 
in Persia, the later ones on the planet 
Mars, to which mortals are projected b 
electric motor. The electrical effects will 
be elaborate, the costumes a revelation, 
and the scenery by Hugh L. Reid and 
Frank Rafter very picturesque. Camille 
D’ Arville will appear as the Persian 
prince, Belle Thorne as Venus, LaReglon- 
cita as Cupid, Hallen Hostyn as the Grand 
Llama of Thibet, Harry McDonough as 
the Astrologer, H. D. Blakemore as the 
Royal electrician, and W. H. Hamilton as 
Mars. Miss Annie Sutherland, Miss 
Nannie Morse and Trixie Friganza are 
also to have important parts. The libretto 
of Venus is by Chas. Alfred Byrne and 
Louis Harrison, and the music by Gustave 
A. Korker. 

Pa aes 

BOWDOIN SQUARE.—At the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre Billy Barry’s new play, 
“The Rising Generation,” is the first 
novelty of the season. In this comedy 
Mr. William Gill’s design has been to 
show the possibilities of life in New 
York, and he makes his principal charac- 
ter, Mr. Martin McShayne, rise from the 
position of city laborer to a member of 
the State Senate. The prologue is located 
in Harlem, with striking contrasts in the 
habitations of the people. Mr. McShayne 
and his aristocratic neighbor, Mr. Van 
Tyke, have considerable trouble over their 
possessions, and the children of the rivals 
enter heartily into the differences of their 
parents. Mr. Barry, in the course of the 
Play. introduces some old-time songs, 
which he has not sung since the days he 
was on the minstrel stage, and also his 
new song, ‘*The Customs of Ireland.” 

> 


COLUMBIA.—The third regular season 
of the Columbia Theatre will open with 
a Labor Day matinee next Monday. The 


of comedy which runs through it is de- 
lightful. Miss Newcomb, in the dashing 
role of Mark Stanley, the Mexican Ranger, 
met with instant success, and her earnest 
and clever acting won her well-merited 
recognition. The rest of the cast were 
well received. Ihe play is presented with 
magnificent scenery and effects. Master 
Francis Du Bois captivated his audience 
with his clear, sweet soprano voice. Lit- 
tle Miss Columbia’s fancy and grotesque 
dancing gained for her a regular ovatiun. 
This little tot easily kicks the back of her 
head with the sole of her shoe, and her 
contortions are wonderful. She will be a 
general favorite before the week is over. 
jecatetiadibaciat 

GLOBE.—The popular comedian, Eugene 
O’Rourke, will appear at the Globe on 
Labor Day in a new Irish comedy, spe- 
cially written for him by Mark Price, 
entitled ‘The Wicklow Postman.” Mr. 
O’Rourke has been graciously endowed 
by nature with a handsome, expressive 
face, a fine figure, and an excellent sing- 
ing voice, and he is as nimble on his feet 
asa kitten. He played all the parts ren- 
dered famous by the well-known come- 
dian, Ed. Harrigan, and the leading part 
of Murty Kerrigan in ‘‘The Ivy Leaf.” 
Mr. O'Rourke has surrounded himself 
with an excellent company, and elaborate 
scenery and mechanical effects will be 
seen in the production of ‘‘The Wicklow 
Postman.” 

HO.L.is.—The Hollis, in new, bright at- 
tire, will open with that sterling play, 
“Blue Jeans.” Joseph Arthur, the au- 
thor, and J. Wesley Rosenquest, his part- 
ner, will accompany the organization to 
this city and direct the week’s perform- 


with the matinee of Labor Day. While 
the re-opening of the Hollis wil] mark the 
initial presentation of the Hoosier play 
the advantage, before their reappearance 
hearsals in New York. 
as an 

GRAND OPERA.-—-At the Grand Opera 
House the military drama will be given a 
chance, and Pitou’s great production of 
‘*Across the Potomac” will be made, with 


ate scenery which called forth such praise 
when the piece was last presented here. 





‘*Why, Charles, what do you mean by 
burning our old love letters?” ‘‘I have 
been reading them, my dear,” replied her 
husband. ‘After we die some one who 
wished to break our wills might get hold 
of them and use them to prove we were 
insane.” 





PARK THEATRE.—At the Park Theatre | 


began another week of triumphal success. | 
Every night enthusiastic audiences have | 


play is intensely interesting, and the vein | 


ance, to begin at the Hollis Street Theatre | 


this season, the company will have had | 


here, of fully three weeks’ rigorous re- 


a strong cast and all that fine and elabor- | 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. 
| lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


For particu- 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 














A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
eames B. K. D., WOmAN’s JoURNAL Office, 

oston. 





Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, & 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
pegs. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
rginia, 





A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 15%, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, 36 per week, 
References given by Fret. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 


WANTED. 
A few intelligent, self-supporting women to join 


in a plan for a co-operative home in the city. 
Address, J. F., care Woman's JouRNAL. 














| 


Es eee Espa ieee = 
‘Hotel Menoken, 
5415--5417 Cottage Grove Ave. 


(Within walking distance of the Exposition.) 





European hotel, built of iron, stone and brick, 
and practically tire-proof. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 


comfort of the immediate vicinity of the Fair. 

Five minutes by cable, or five to ten minutes walk 
to the several entrances to the Fair. Accessible to 
clty by cable and elevated railroads, five cents fare 
Five minutes by cable to Hyde Park Station, and 
ten minutes by street cars to Englewood Station. 

Steam heat, good rooms neatly and nicely fur- 
nished, and best of attendance. Bath rooms on 
each floor. Fine café on European plan. 


A nice quiet place for families or select parties of 
ladies. 

The house is managed by Hon. 8. C. Hayes and 
G. W. Burchard, Jr., the owners of the property, 
who are well known in the city, and who give the 
comfort of guests their personal attention. 

Rooms for one week or more can be secured at 
$1.00 per day and upwards by addressing as above. 

Reference to guests of the house, John B. Morri- 
son, Business Manager of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL; 
F. B. Wiley, Esq., of Boston Transcript; F. W. 
Dunton, of Hollis, Long Island, and others. 


THEE. @. HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
| Established 1882. 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





‘Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


| Carpets taken up. cleaned and laid, the same 
| day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
| Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
| lation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL, } 
| ANNA RICE POWELL, { ©?!ToRS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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